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A, L. WEBSTER & CO., brokers in 
hides and skins, of Chicago, IIL, 
gives impressions of the future, 
saying: 

“With the total visible hide sup- 
ply in all hands reduced to the 
minimum, with virtually no inven- 
tories of hides in Europe, and with 
Central and South American na- 
tions using more of their own tan- 
ning industries as well as raw stocks 


held in hands of speculators, the 
military and civilian needs of the 
Allied Nations must be met from 
current production. Because of 


these conditions, it is reported that- 


members of the War Production 
and Raw Materials Boards calcu- 
late that shoe rationing must con- 
tinue for at least two years after 
Germany’s defeat. Under these con- 
ditions, any enlarged domestic 
slaughter, as is now indicated for 
the balance of this year, will be 
very welcome and will help to re- 
lieve a very tight situation. Due to 
lack of enough labor, tanners: now 
are having difficulty in soaking as 
many hides as they are permitted.” 
o * . 


A ONE-MAN CAMPAIGN to give 
the shoe trade a Birthday is being 
conducted by Walter C. Roose of 
the Marion Shoe Division, Daly 
Brothers Shoe Co., Marion, Ind. 
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Every letter, every bulletin carries 
the line: “THE BEST PUBLICITY 
FOR A STORE IS TO START A 
ST. CRISPIN’S WEEK, OCTOBER 
25, 1944. {A Great Shoemen’s An- 
niversary Date and nothing has ever 
been done about it.) Do something 
about it. Don’t fall down on your 
own holiday.” 

Walter wants October 25 to be 
celebrated in stores and advertising 
everywhere, so plan a promotion for 
St. Crispin’s Week—October 25, 
1944. 

- o + 
“| ALWAYS WANTED to close up 
shop and go fishing in the Sum- 
mertime; so think this year will be 
an excellent time to do this little 
thing,” was the facetious explana- 
tion given by Ted Huggins as the 
reason why he has decided to close 


his Pasadena, Calif., store from 
August 1 to 15 and his Wilshire 
Boulevard Shop in Los Angeles 
from July 15 to August 1. 
Seriously, Huggins believes right 
now is a good time to keep one’s 
stocks way down as “There is no 
knowing when the war will end and 
I want this stock of mine to be in 
as liquid shape as possible. I well 
remember my dad’s shoe store ex- 
perience right after the last war 


‘and the inventory licking he, and 
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every other shoe man, took over the 


head. This same encounter with 
new things being suddenly put on. 
the market and the public not liking 
the wartime-made goods is very apt 
to be repeated. That will be a poor 
time to be caught with a heavy or 
even normal stock of unwanted 


shoes.” 
” —_ _ 


J. G. GEIGER, vice-president of 
the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 


1'M “TAKING TH’ LONG-RANGE 1 
VIEW, BROTHER: 


Association, gives a few words of 
caution to all shoe retailers—espe- 
cially the smaller ones. Each knows 
his own store best, but, in the main, 
all have the same problems: 


“].—Get your house in order. Time is 
getting short. 

2.—Get and stay liquid. 

3.—Buy styles that will sell, at a 
profit, now and after the war (odds 
and ends and end sizes soon add 
up and eat all the profit). 

4.—When you own your stock; and 
sizes and styles are salable—come 
what may—you will stay in busi- 
ness. 

5.—Don’t chisel and don’t be chiseled. 

6.—Keep careful records. Cooperate 
with OPA. 

7—Keep a record of complaining 
customers—when they are chronics 
let the other fellow have them. 


“Scratch a business man and you 
will find a human being. Scratch 
your fellow shoeman—Join the 
M.A.S.R.A. or your local associa- 
tion. Let’s all get going and make 
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our city, our state and our nation 
the kind of a place we want it to 
be.” 
* * * 
A SMALL Rhode Island manufac- 
turer appearing before the Senate 
Small Business Committee _pre- 
sented the following basic ideas on 
what small business wants, which 
might be considered as a good cor- 
nerstone for any thinking about aid 
for small business: 
“]. It does not want to be coddled. 


“2. It wants free markets as soon as 
possible. 

“3. It does not fear or distrust so- 
called big business. 

“4. It does not want fences built be- 
tween big and small business. 

“5. It wants equitable treatment and 
will stand or fall on the basis of its own 
competitive efforts, 

“6. It wants an opportunity to lay aside 
a little cash. 

“7. It dislikes restrictive rules and 
regulations just as much as anyone else 
and wants them removed at the earliest 


moment.” 
a 7 * 


JOHN W. THOMAS, chairman of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, heads up a group of 
“extra time, extra effort and extra 
energy” executives who presented 
a display of rubber and metal tools 
of war at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, to portray Firestone’s war role 
and trends toward peace-time pro- 
cuction. Mr. Thomas said: “The 
Firestone organization is not built 
of brick and mortar but of flesh 
and blood. The pressure and prob- 
lems of war production have given 
us new and broader experience in 
management that will serve us well.” 

Truly, Firestone is producing for 
war—and is also preparing for 
peace. The exposition displayed an 
anti-aircraft gun which can fire 120 
shells a minute; a barrage balloon; 
an autogiro; a block-buster and 
other bombs; the world’s largest 
and smallest tires and all other sizes 
and types; a giant military pon- 
toon; pneumatic life rafts that burst 
from tiny packages at the twist of 
a lever; bullet-sealing gasoline 
tanks; tires that can run after be- 
ing torn by bullets; plastic jungle 
screening that retains its shape even 
if a pencil is pushed through it; a 


tank-track aircraft landing gear 
called the “Flying Runway,” etc. 





TELL AND SELL THE 
MERCHANT 


TM THE ONE WHO REALLY 





—The retail trade is the third larg- 
est industry in the United States. 

—Individual members of this indus- 
try are constantly in touch with 
the interests and activities of ap- 
proximately 100 million American 
people who shop daily in the re- 
tail stores throughout the land. 

—No one, in the whole scheme of 
industry, knows better the con- 
sumer's philosophy of needs and 
wants and buying moods than 
the retail merchant who is in such 
constant and intimate contact 
with his public. 

—The retail merchant is the natu- 
ral selector of merchandise for 
his community; and the manufac- 
turer who thinks he can win con- 
sumer acceptance over the mer- 
chant's head, without winning his 
acceptance as well, is exhibiting 
very poor judgment and wasting 
much neal money. 

—Tell and sell the merchant and 
he will tell and sell the millions. 


President 








Jim LEGG, sales manager for 
Moulton Bartley, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., in his bulletin to his salesmen, 
says: 

“It’s humanly impossible to live 
end not form habits—some good, 
some not so good. We're all the 


‘same. Today, we are not selling, 


we're forming a not-selling habit, 
ie., if we are not alert. We are 
forgetting how to solicit business, 
open new accounts—we’re forget- 
ting how to plan. We are making 
money too easily—we’re getting 
lazy. 

“Yep, it’s much easier and more 
comfortable to form a bad habit 
than a good one. Good habits re- 
quire thinking and planning and 
work, oftentimes. Have you neg- 
lected an account? A town? A 
Pattern? Your Company or its 
policy and plans? 

“Merchants today stand rough 
handling because they gain by it. 
They are all keeping a little book— 
every one. In the front of that book 
is listed those he will trade with 
after the war—in the back are the 
Bad-Will guys. That’s the ceme- 
tery. 

“When ‘Happy Days Are Here 
Again’ I’m not going to be forced 
to sing ‘The End of a Perfect Day,’ 
because I’m singing ‘I Love You 
Truly’ every day right now.” 





"Oh Fenway —we have a tough nut to crack over here.” 
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Some Washington officials are predicting that rubber will be removed 
as basis of rationing by September 1. However, this step will not be taken 
until civilian production officials are certain that colored rubber will be 
produced. There is a general feeling that if rubber is removed as basis of 
rationing, without a guarantee that red and brown rubber bottoms will be pro- 
duced, current plans to make more styles available, as part of the program for 
easing out of rationing, will be defeated. 

ye Tis + + *~ * > 

The surplus Army nurses' shoes, previously referred to in this column, 
are reportedly not being offered to trade channels because FEA has offered a 
high price for these shoes to aid in filling UNRRA requirements for stricken 
European areas. The latest in surpluses is 7,000,000 pairs of new jute boot 
socks which the Army no longer requires. These socks are designed to fit over 
Army boots to make them skid-proof and it is unlikely that they will have any 
commercial value. 


























* * * * + 
Ted Sawyer, Frank Miller's right-hand man at OCR, has just returned 
from a swing around the nation's shoe centers. Ted reports that the biggest 
problems he encountered were in the production of infants', children's and 
misses' shoes in small size ranges and in the production of work shoes. The 
limiting factor in production of these types is manpower, with some plants 
almost 50 per cent understaffed. 








* + * > * 

Irresponsible commentators and columnists continue their disservice to 
the shoe trade by superficial treatment of subjects vitally affecting the 
industry. Over a Boston radio station recently a commentator said that since 
39,600,000 pairs of shoes were produced in May, and multiplied by twelve this 
equaled more than prewar output and the amount now being doled out by OPA, 
rationing would soon be lifted. He neglected to point out, or did not know, 
that of this total almost 5,000,000 pairs were military procurement and approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 pairs were non-rationed shoes and slippers. 














+ * * * * 


Although concentration of industry has proved a dismal failure in the 
United States and was not seriously considered for the shoe industry, Great 
Britain has made remarkable strides along this line. The last available report 





on the subject was made in December, 1943. By September, 1941, about 12,500 
workers had been released from the boot and shoe industry in England under con- 
centration. By April, 1942, the number had risen to 14,800. Despite severe 
rationing, the demands for boots and shoes are still very great and production 
had shrunk only from 120,000,000 pairs a year to 97,000,000 by the end of last 
year. This includes hugh Government orders, covering also supplies for Allied 
countries more than 3,000,000 pairs have been sent to Russia. Nevertheless, 
mass production, simplification and the development of "utility" models and 











ionger working hours enables great economies to be made and manpower has shrunk 
from the prewar figure of 110, ,000 to below 70,000. 











* * . * * 
Members of the shoe trade who were interested in the article by 
Senator Murray recently carried in these pages, would do well to write the 
Senator and ask him for a copy of his bill, S 1913, which embodies his proposals 
for post-war aid to small business. The bill in (TURN TO PACE 64, PLEASE) 
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Short morning meetings acquaint new fitters with aims 
and methods most likely to give the best selection ser- 
vice. Problems of the department, yesterday’s business 
and changing shoe conditions are discussed. Standing, 
left to right, three of Mr. Kirsh’s assistants: Charles A. 
Seaberg, floor manager; Arthur J]. White, personnel man- 
ager; Robert L. Smith, first assistant manager of all 


May Co. shoe departments in Los Angeles. 


THE CUSTOMER 
MUST BE SERVED 


Mr. White courteously hears the complaint of 


the customer and her friend. 


If justifiable, 


both are thanked for bringing it to the store’s 
attention, and a satisfactory adjustment is made. 


MEETING the needs of the shoe buying public under 
today’s complex conditions of rationing of restricted styles 
and of delayed stock replacements; satisfying many thou- 
sands of new residents and transients; welding the many 
replacements in the force of shoe fitters into one compact, 
harmonious working force—that is a real man-sized job. 

Consider this to be a study made in oné of the large 
department stores of the country, the May Company, in 
collaboration with Paul Kirsh, who manages several shoe 
sections for the firm’s Los Angeles stores. Observed in 
action was Mr. Kirsh’s second assistant, Arthur J. White, 
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personnel manager of the main shoe salon in the down- 
town store. 

Now to the study: 

A good floor man has one paramount duty: service to 
the store’s patrons. It sounds like an easy job, but let’s 
analyze it and note its ramifications. 

In order of their daily sequence, the first duty is to see 
that the department or store is in apple-pie order. Seat- 
ing arrangement should be such that each patron will 
have adequate room, uncrowded and accessible to mirrors. 

All interior displays and their descriptive cards are 
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it's the Responsibility of a Good Floor Man in Any Shoe 


Store or Shoe Department to Oil the Wheels by Provid- « 
ing Those Extra Touches Which Spell Service to the Cus- 


tomer. 


Here's How It's Done in a Large Metropolitan 


Department Store, The May Company, in Los Angeles. 


by HARRY A. TERHUNE 


checked for order and completeness. By having the de- 
partment in perfect order at all times, the store makes its 
patrons fee] more at ease. Newly racked stock must be 
memorized for every detail from price to perforation. 

Now the department is ready to receive its daily guests. 
As customers enter, each in turn must be greeted and 
seated. To each the proper shoe fitter must be assigned. 

The greeting is most essential; therefore, it must be 
correct. It cannot be forced, hurried or impersonal. A 
genuine, cordial “Good morning” is in keeping with the 
sense of dignity of the patron. A customer greeted by 
name, especially when she sees a number of people ahead 
of her, immediately feels that she is welcomed personally 
and that service will be forthcoming immediately. The 
really good floor manager cultivates a retentive memory 
for names and faces, as well as details of previous visits 
to the store. 

Following the greeting comes a brief questioning, to find 
out what type of footwear is under consideration. It is 
during this short conversation that a floor manager's com- 
plete, accurate knowledge of every shoe in stock, its fit- 
ting qualities, price and details comes into vital play. 
Here, too, is seen the importance of a discriminating choice 
of the right shoe fitter for this particular patron. 









Collaborating on trimming 
one of the main show 
cases in the shoe depart- 
ment is William Mullhol- 
land, right, who assists 
Mr. White on the floor. 


When the customer has been seated where she will be 
most comfortable and as close as possible to the stock 
from which she will probably make her selection, the shoe 
fitter of her personal selection or the one best suited is 
then introduced by a simple, “Mr. Brown will serve you.” 
A relay of the previous conversation is repeated to the 
shoe fitter, for people do not like to repeat their needs. 
The entire procedure is carried out with so much smooth- 
ness, that the patron invariably turns to thank the floor 
manager for his courtesy. 

The May Company carries a long line of fashion, sport 
and special orthopedic shoes as regulations now permit. 
All shoe fitters are most versatile, so they may be used 
in serving any type of patron and footwear save for the 
specially trained fitters in the Dr. Locke Salon. These 
specialists keep to their own department since their job 
is one of scientific fitting of special types of shoes. Patrons 
needing the fitting services of these experts are given a 
brief résumé of the men’s qualifications as a means of 
establishing confidence. 

In handling complaints a heavy responsibility rests on 
the man dealing with the customer. It is at this point that 
knowledge of human nature, knowledge of stock, its fitting 

[TURN TO PAGE 59, PLEASE| 











THE perilous shift from war to peace will call for skill in 
selling across the whole retail front, as never before in this 
nation’s history. 

The invasion of Europe, on which hung the hopes and 
fears of the world, was a dangerous operation in the mili- 
tary sphere. Equally dangerous in an economic sense will 
be the movement of enormous new quantities of merchan- 
dise into the ownership and use of our 137,000,000 people. 
This movement is essential to complete the cycle of factory 
production and high-level employment in all forms of 
occupation. The vast volume which will be manufactured 
must be sold, or it will pile up in inventories . . . factories 
will slow down . . . dreaded unemployment will become a 
terrible reality. 

Will the retail sales force, 8,000,000 strong, needed to 
move these goods, be trained for their job, as every last 
man in the invasion force was trained? Or will they stand 
with lifeless arms, between the people and the merchandise, 
unready to stimulate and satisfy demand? 

This great army must be trained for our invasion upon 
the unknown beaches and cliffs of the peace. A wastage of 
the nation’s manpower in the nation’s distribution crisis is 


unthinkable. 
Pent Up Demand Can’t Last 


Economists understand well that following the first eager 
rush to satisfy merchandise needs denied in war, there may 
come a lag, a hesitation, which, if prolonged, would beget 
general loss of confidence . . . breeding depression. This 
is where helpful, trained salespeople can stimulate and 
maintain normal demand. Right now, when we think it 
cannot be done, is the time when a beginning should be 
made. No store is too small or too large to play its part. 


Few Being Trained Now 
Some retail merchants have not been afraid to face the 
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MERCHANTS 
MUST TRAIN 


by EDWARD H. GARDNER 


“Eeddoea Nef 


Me: GARDNER, the author of this article, was 
formerly professor of economics af the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He is the author of the book 
“Economics of Advertising,” and he wrote a widely 
discussed article on "What Brands Will Mean to 
Post-War Employment,” which was published in 
RECORDER of December 15, 1943. He has con- 
ducted government research investigations on the 
subject of branded merchandise and the part it 
plays in retail distribution. He is regarded as a 
leading authority on the economics of retailing. 

Wartime changes have brought vast numbers of 
new salespeople into the shoe stores of America, 
and the necessity of training them to fit shoes cor- 
rectly has already compelled shoe merchants to de- 
vote serious attention to teaching them the prin- 
ciples of shoe salesmanship. BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER has endeavored to assist in this im- 
portant work by the publication of frequent arti- 
cles on shoe salesmanship, such as the series by 
John A. Beaumont, an installment of which appears 
in this issue. 

Mr. Gardner's article emphasizes again the im- 
portance of this subject of retail sales training, 
and suggests a number of significant viewpoints 
which are recommended to the consideration of 
RECORDER readers. The opinions expressed are 
those of the writer, however, and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of this publication. 





issue. But in most retail stores of America, sales training 
is now dead. “A casualty of the depression and the wat 
boom,” says a well-known retail authority. Questions asked 
of many retailers, including chains, department stores, and 
independents, show that in too many cases sales training i 
the last thing to which current thought and attention is 
being given. 

“People won’t stand still long enough to be trained,” 
says one retailer. “I hire them in the morning and they're 
gone in two days—or by noon.” “When I can sell anything 
I put on the shelves, and am worrying where to find goods 
to sell, why should I take time to train people to sell?” asks 
another. 

These conditions are changing swiftly. By October, some 
of the best estimates indicate, the present critical manpower 
shortage may have waned. An actual surplus of worker 
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N} 8,000,000 SALESPEOPLE—OR ELSE 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Farmers, Labor and the 
Public, as Well as Retailers, Have Much at Stake in 


may appear by the end of the year. Civilian goods are 
likely to be produced in increasing quantities. This outlook, 
say some of the best retailers, justifies sales training now. 

Train salespeople today, say other retailers, to get to- 
morrow’s goodwill. “My salespeople are my best asset, 
because they bring customers back,” says a man who is 
known in his trade for doing a good volume whether his 
competitors do or not. “You can bet I’m not quitting on 
my sales training even during the war.” 

Several facts stand out in demonstrating the need for 
retail sales training: 

1. The peacg-time business volume needed to keep the 
nation going and provide high-level employment is esti- 
mated at 142 billions. This is 30 to 45 per cent over 1940. 
Manufacturers are figuring on producing this amount. 

2. Advertising should not be expected to do more than 
its normal share in selling the nation’s goods. To count on 
more would be like relying on air power and forgetting the 
infantry. 

3. The magnificent performance of advertising blinds 
many to the obvious fact that it affects only a portion of all 
merchandise. Even retail advertising is selective, aimed at 
bringing people into the store. One of the largest adver- 
tisers using hundreds of full pages per year estimates that 
he features only one item in forty. He, like the great num- 
ber of stores that do not advertise, must rely chiefly on 
salespeople. 

4. Prof. Neil Borden of Harvard estimates that, as a 
whole, stores spend three to four times as much on per- 
sonal selling as on advertising. If it is logical to tune up 


' advertising for efficiency, it is three to four times as logical 


to tune up selling. 

5. Trained people sell faster, increase the average sale, 
please customers better, and bring them back. Customers 
like fast selling, a brisk, happy tempv in the store. 


Meeting the Obstacles 


What are the hurdles to sales training? Why is it that so 
few stores, out of the 1,770,000 shown in the 1940 Census, 
have ever tried to get the most out of their people? Here 
are the answers most frequently given, as revealed in re- 
search currently conducted under this writer’s direction. 
First, the store proprietor thinks sales training is a big 


Efficient Post-War Selling 








job. It is not—it is a little job, giving a few ideas to a few 
people at a time, and keeping at it until those ideas become 
habits. 

Second, he thinks a training course needs a big quantity 
of material—merchandise manuals, training manuals, and 
so on. True, such material can help, but might swamp him 
at the start. As a matter of fact, quantity is not generally 
the answer. Actually, training aids should be supplied in 
small installments. 

Third, he thinks he couldn’t take the time to teach about 
all the merchandise in the store. He needn't. One of the 
most successful sales trainers, a woman, says: “I used to 
teach about merchandise—now I teach about people”— 
meaning, the right attitude toward people and how they use 
merchandise. Therf merchandise facts are quickly picked 
up. In any teaching, poor teachers teach subjects, but good 
teachers teach students. 

Fourth, he thinks he cannot put himself in the position 
of a teacher. This is the real hurdle. He knows how to 
sell, but he doesn’t know how to teach selling, or so he 
believes. It makes him feel embarrassed. He thinks he has 
to hold a class, whch seems to him formal and not natural. 
The truth is that the best training is done on the job, mak- 
ing suggestions to one person at a time. 


Wartime Training Could Not Be Bungled 


Good solutions to these difficulties can be found by adapt- 
ing to retail sales training the amazingly successful meth- 
ods of TWI, Training Within Industry, worked out by a 
group of the nation’s leaders in industrial training for war 
manpower in the factories. 

Here was one place where getting people trained was a 
matter of life and death. Brand new types of munitions and 
supplies had to pour out of old and new factories in quan- 
tities for which there was no precedent in the world. This 
job could not be bungled. Green hands by hundreds of 
thousands had to be trained by men who never knew what 
training methods were. 

TWI’s first words to the instructor are these: 

“Go back in your own memory. Remember how you felt 
the first day on a new job?—the time you were stumped by 
a new ‘wrinkle’ on the job? . . . the times when the boss 
corrected you and your work? Perhaps you liked the way 
[TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE] 
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In the Orthopedic Shoe Repay 
Shop at Camp Mackall, N. 

Pfc. Ward H. Woolverton dem 
onstrates how a GI shoe is bui 
up for the comfort of soldi 

with foot defects. All work 

done according to specifications 
and prescriptions by foot expert 
of the medical staff. Center & 
‘Maj. Gen. Frederick E. Ubi 
Commanding General. Fourth 
Service Command; right. Col 
William A. Smith, director of 
medical division, Camp Mackall 
station hospital. U. S. Army 

Signal Corps photo. 


SHOE NEWS 
PICTORIAL 


Left: Marine Quartermaster Sergeant George N. Wadalav- 
age of Shenandoah, Pa., before his supply tent on Cape 
Gloucester. His job at the moment is issuing shoes to 
Marines, and Sgt. Wadalavage finds it a full-time occupa- 
tion, for the conditions of the terrain are hardly conducive 
to shoe conservation. Official U. S. Marine Corps photo. 


Right: Three women ferry 
pilots discuss their foot- 
wear needs. Warm cloth- 
ing and warm shearling- 
lined boots, specifically de- 
signed for that service, are 
among their requirements. 
Official U. S. Army photo. 
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Above: Freeman Shoe Corporation’s Twenty-Year Club held its 
fourth annual outing recently at Beloit Country Club, Beloit, Wis. 
The club’s new emblem, designed and made by two employees, 
was presented at the meeting and is shown in the center. There 
are 91 members in the club, 23 of whom became affiliated this yeur. 


Above: R. E. Freeman, president 
of Freeman Shoe Corp.. left. and 
H. C. Freeman, first vice-presi- 
dent, at the meeting of the 
Twenty-Year Club. R. E, Free- 
man was toastmaster at the meet- 
ing. cutting an anniversary cake 
marking the 23rd anniversary of 
the company. 


Right: It’s the job of these Penn- 

Sylvania Marines to “keep "em 

walking” on Cape Gloucester. As 

the advance grew, their job grew 

bigger. Official U. S. Marine 
Corps photo. 


Below: With shoes fash- 
ioned of non-essential ma- 
terials, it is possible for a 
woman to have a complete 
shoe wardrobe with ap- 
propriate footwear for 
every occasion. Frances 
Rafferty, young actress who 
is appearing in “Dragon 
Seed,” is surrounded here 
by an array of smart, un 
rationed footwear. 

















Good Credit Record, Based on Stability of 
Communities They Serve, Economical Oper- 
ation and Necessity of Careful Manage- 
ment. Adequate Loans at Fair Interest 


Rates and Better Bookkeeping Needed. 


by EDWARD HAHN, President 
William Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C. 


“Eddoea Netz: 


Accorpine to Mr. Hahn's original plan, the subject of Adver- 
tising and Publicity was to be discussed in this issue. In view of 
the present widespread interest in the problems of small business, 
however, and because of the fact that important legislation on 
the subject is now pending before Congress, the author has sug- 
gested that the following chapter, which deals with matters perti- 
nent to that subject, might advantageously be substituted. The 
chapter on Advertising and Publicity will follow in the next issue. 


* * * 


BrFrorE discussing some of the elements of productive 
advertising let us first consider a phase of publicity that is 
seriously affecting small retailers. They are receiving much 
damaging publicity. We have been hearing so much dis- 
cussion about the fate that has been hanging threateningly 
above their heads like the sword of Damocles in the hand 
of that powerful chain store giant. . This adverse publicity 
has affected their credit with many wholesalers, manufac- 
turers and bankers. But as a matter of fact the surveys of 
the Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce prove 
that small independent retailers as a group have increased 
their proportion of total retail sales during the past fifteen 
years. s 

I have pointed out throughout these articles on greater 
retail efficiency some facts that clearly indicate that because 
owners of small stores are in more intimate contact with 
their customers, most of them seem to understand the 
fundamentals of retailing better than the executives of 
many large retail ‘organizations. Besides their ratio of 
expense to sales is usually lower. 

But now let me mention a few facts that seem to debunk 
the commonly accepted misconception that smal] retailers 
as a class are poorer credit risks than large retailers. Ac- 
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RETAILERS, PREPARE NOW! 


‘Smaller Shoe Merchants, as a Class, Have 


cording to the “Surveys of Industrial Failures” that are 
regularly compiled by the Research and Statistical Division 
of Dun & Bradstreet Inc., 40.5 per cent of the total number 
of concerns that failed during the period from 1934 to 1938 
were those with individual liabilities of under $5,000. Of 
these 59.6 per cent were retailers. Those concerns with indi- 
vidual liabilities under $25,000 represented 85 per cent of 
the total. It is undoubtedly true, as so often stated, that a 
large proportion of all bankrupts are small concerns. But 
it is also true that a very large proportion of the total num- 
ber of both manufacturing and retailing concerns are small 
organizations. 


Ler us see how small retail concerns are generally af- 
fected during periods of tough sledding. The year 1938 
was one of definite business depression. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to this report, although the total number of failures 
during 1938 exceeded the average of the two previous years 
by 34 per cent, the ratio of failures of the smaller size firms 
with liabilities under $5,000 to the total number of failures 
was actually 2 per cent less in 1938 than in 1937, and 3 
per cent less than in 1936. 

Now let us consider the failures of small firms during a 
prosperous year. According to these same reports, the 
total number of industrial failures in 1942 was 36 per cent 
less than in 1939. Not only were total retail failures during 
1942 considerably less than in many years, but the ratio 
of small retail bankruptcies to total retail failures was 3 
per cent less in 1942 than in 1941. 

Another evidence that small retailers as a class are safe 
credit risks is the fact that many of the largest wholesalers 
and manufacturers in most trades confine their business 
almost entirely to small retailers, and these manufacturers 
and wholesalers are among the financially strongest or- 
ganizations. 

Frank Rand, chairman of the board of the International 
Shoe Company, the largest shoe manufacturing concern in 
the world, whose business is largely with small shoe retail- 
ers, recently made this statement to their stockholders: 
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Chapter XI 


INTEREST: 






pwn HAHN of William Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C., is 
carrying out the tradition expressed by Theodore Roosevelt: 
“Every man owes it to himself to contribute something to the 

of the industry of which he is a part.” This series of 
arlicles has now been running since March | in Boor AND SHOE 







Over the years a few merchants have contributed much to the 
progress of retailing. Perhaps the leader in his generation was 
Edward A. Filene, whose life study of retailing was made the 
basis of a number of books and many articles on the public ser- 
vice that retail stores render. The dignity of retailing was helped 
along by his efforts. E. A. Filene's contribution was orderly 
procedure through turnover. He was the great disciple of mer- 
chandise turnover as an accelerator of business, profit and wealth. 

All retailing, of course, is indebted to John Wanamaker for 
having established the one-price principle. Prior to his day, prac- 
fically all merchandise was sold on the basis of trading position 
between customer and retailer. 

No small contributor to the art of retailing in our own field 
has been Anthony H. Geuting. Twenty-five years ago he enun- 
tiated the principle of mark-up and the establishment of a 40 
per cent mark-on the retail price was his constant crusade. As 
president of the National Shoe Retailers Association for a number 
of years and as a speaker at conventions, as well as through ar- 
ficles in the trade and public press, he did much to give us the 
— position of adequate mark-up for service rendered at 


















Now we come to a timely work by a sincere shoe man that 
merits today's thinking. "RETAILERS PREPARE NOW" is not light 
reading, to be flipped by the eye and considered as merely text 
for the other fellow. It is the well-considered opinion of a 
merchant, from a practical and progressive viewpoint. 

We feel that the merchant readers of the Boor AND SHOE 
RECORDER want just this sort of guidance along the path of pres- 
ont and postwar progress. Every man today must read tax re- 
turns, government orders and all sorts of directives and must read 
them for use. In like manner, “RETAILERS PREPARE NOW" is 
required reading—definite and directly applicable to your busi- 
ness, no matter what its size. 

Be sure to keep your eye open and allot reading time for the 
chapters still to come. 






















“For considerably more than a quarter of a century I 
have been intimately associated with retail merchants of 
this country. Through those long years I have developed 
8 profound respect for their honesty. Since our company 
was organized, we have sold to retail merchants more than 
one billion seven hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of shoes 
—these shipments went to merchants whose capital ranged 
from $100 to several million dollars, and our losses for 
bad debts on the whole amount have been less than 14 of 
one per cent.” 

Going to another trade, Butler Brothers is one of the 
largest and financially strongest of wholesalers in the dry 
goods and general merchandise field. Their sales in 1943 
exceeded 120 million dollars. Yet their wholesale business, 
which constituted the bulk of their sales, was principally 
to very small retailers. 

Why are most small retailers safe credit risks, and why 
do they generally manage to weather periods of economic 
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Of SPECIAL Interest to SMALL RETAILERS 







A very large pro- 


storms better than many larger firms? 
portion of very small stores are located in small towns and 


rural communities. Since their sales are not as greatly 
affected by the peaks and valleys of industrial communities, 
their business is more stable. Besides since a large propor- 
tion of small stores have no paid employees, their costs are 
not materially affected during those industrial booms. It 
has always been imperative that owners of small stores 
practice the most rigid economy in order to survive. So 
during periods of financial stress they gird their belts a 
little tighter, and generally pull through more successfully 
than many of their overextended larger competitors. 


! do not mean to imply that small retailers will have 
easy sailing during the coming highly competitive post-war 
period. To the contrary, in order to continue to exist, they 
must greatly improve their bookkeeping methods, their 
system of merchandise control and other elements of their 
business that I have specifically suggested throughout this 
discussion. Small retailers of the future must become bet- 
ter merchants. They must apply to their business all prin- 
ciples of greater efficiency utilized by large stores and 
chains that are applicable to their own problems. 

Later I shall suggest how trade associations of retailers 
and manufacturers can greatly assist small retailers to be- 
come more efficient. But there is one help that bankers, 
and if necessary the government, can offer small retailers 
that would greatly improve their financial position. I refer 
to adequate loans at fair rates of interest. 

To determine the difference in the rates of interest that 
small and large retailers pay on their loans to their banks 
let us examine the study of that subject that is included in 
the Harvard survey of 1940. This analysis shows that the 
interest rates on short time loans of the largest sales size 
group of department stores averaged 1.5 per cent, while the 
average rate of interest on similar loans of the smallest 
size department stores was 6 per cent. On their long term 
loans the average interest rates varied from 3 per cent for 
the largest stores to 5.5 per cent for the smallest stores. 


DEPARTMENT stores that are included in this Harvard 
survey averaged $85,000 per store. In comparison with 
all kinds of stores of all sizes they are, as a matter of 
fact, very large stores, and they are in a relatively favor- 
able financial position with their banks. According to 
the Census of 1939, only-3.5 per cent of all stores had 
annual sales of $100,000 or over. The annual sales of 
54.2 per cent of all stores were under $10,000. It can be 
safely assumed that the average rate of interest paid by 
these stores with sales under $10,000 was at least not 
lower than these smallest size department stores that were 
included in the Harvard survey. 

[TURN TO PAGE 58, PLEASE] 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S IDEAS 


How to Please the 
Military Customer 


To the question, “How can we best 
serve the military customer?” the fol- 
lowing answers were given by a man 
in the service. 

1. Give quick service. Habitually, 
military men seem to be released on 
pass at the same time or at the same 
hour of the day. Learn when pass 
hours are heaviest and attempt to 
stagger your sales force in such a way 
that you can quickly and competently 
handle the military load. See that the 
soldier, sailor, or marine is waited on 
as quickly as possible. Because they 
spend a great deal of time waiting in 
lines while on duty, any unnecessary 
waiting while on pass is exceptionally 
obnoxious. 

2. Stock merchandise that conforms 
with military requirements. If in 
doubt, check with public relations 
officers at nearby posts. 

3. Instruct salespersons to be cour- 
teous and friendly. A “homelike” at- 
mosphere is nearly always welcomed 
by the homesick rookie. 

4. A special section devoted strictly 
to the needs of the military man is a 
sales-building arrangement. The male 
animal is more or less shopping-shy; 
therefore it stands to reason that the 
idea of a separate department will 
meet with the approval of the military 
man—even as it does with civilians. 

5. Please the window-shopping ser- 
vice man and woman—and bring them 
into your store—by installing window 
displays with special appeal to them. 
Make up a calendar of special mili- 
tary events, show the flags of Allied 
nations, use blown-up news pictures, 
honor local heroes, boost win-the-war 
bond, scrap, paper campaigns. Make 
the man or woman in uniform feel, 
“Here’s a store that’s backing us up!” 

6. Back the fighters up in advertis- 
ing; use space to promote war cam- 
paigns; “talk to” the service men and 
women once in a while, addressing 
your message straight to them. 

7. If you stock merchandise for offi- 
cers, place it in a section apart from 
enlisted men’s needs. The fellow 
without stripes is often ill at ease 
when officers are near. They'll go a 


long way to shop at ease away from 
the official eye. 

8. Above all, be cheerful! Don’t 
crab about restrictions on the home 
front. Don’t bemoan the fact you can’t 
get many familiar lines. Respect the 
uniform of Uncle Sam, and make the 
wearer feel, “We're proud to have you 
in our store.” 

e oa 7 

“How will you have your Sum- 
er Shoes . . . White or Wheat?” 
Hahn & Co., Newark, N. J. 


* % a 


Women Clerks Prove 
Successful 


Woman's place still may be in the 
home but Byron Wise, assistant man- 
ager of the shoe department at Best’s 
Apparel, Seattle, Wash., feels that 
woman has made a place for herself 
in the shoe business also. 

At Best’s, where there are eight 
salesladies to three men in the de- 





“The Right Hosiery for the 
Right Shoe" 














"The right hosiery for the right shoe" 
was brought before Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota, newspaper readers in a re- 
cent series of advertisements of the 
shoe department of the Field-Schlick 
store. In these ads, a single style of 
shoe is pictured with full description, 
while along with it is shown a single 
type of hosiery, with some character- 
istic quality brought out, which is ap- 
propriate to be worn with the shoes. 
The above ad featured patent leather- 
trimmed gabardine pumps, designed 
for a complete wardrobe tie-up. With 
these were shown budget rayons, 
noted for their good fit and for cor- 
rect coloring and wearing qualities. 


partment, feminine sales have out- 
weighed those of the men. Women 
are eager to cooperate, and seldom 
argue with a customer. Rather than 
try to convince a customer that she 
isn’t in the right, the salesladies bring 
their problems to Mr. Wise. 

The only problem which has had to 
be dealt with by the shoe department 
staff is that of the stockroom. 

“This type of work is too heavy for 
the women,” said Mr. Wise, “and has 
to be handled by the men.” This 
means, of course, that the men have to 
leave their selling in order to do stock 
work. 

Best’s is proud of the fact that one 


of its lady shoe clerks has been with 


the department for a year and a half. 
* * * 


Rearrange Stock for 
Present Selling 


A revised policy of stock arrange- 
ment to meet present day conditions 
has been tried out successfully at the 
shoe departments of Russek’s, lead- 
ing Detroit style store, according to 
Adolph Goetz of the company. Mr. 
Goetz describes it as “hashing” shoe 
lines. 

Briefly, the former practice of 
stocking each price line in a section 
by itself covering all sizes has been 
reversed. Instead, all shoes of a par- 
ticular size are stocked together now, 
regardless of their makes. In_ this 
way, both high and low priced shoes 
in a particular size are together. 

The practical result is that shoe 
salesmen will see the low-priced lines 
and bring out the shoes to sell. This 
will overcome to a considerable ex- 
tent the tendency of recent selling in 
all stores to concentrate upon the 
higher priced lines of shoes at the ex- 
pense of the lower priced lines. 


* * * 


“That next-to-nothing look. 
Specialty of the house, these 
shadow-light black suedes. Pared 
to almost nothing for maximum 
coolness, they have that easy 
grace, that city-slicker look so 
necessary with Summer’s ahbre- 
viated fashions.” I. Miller, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Help Your Customers 
To Help You 


In the present labor shortage every 
shoe retailer should make an effoyt to 
get the help of his customers. It isn’t 
dificult. Folks, for the most part, 
want to help, but, in the large, they 
are thoughtless—they need to be re- 
minded of what they can do. 

A dealer in the Midwest runs fre- 
quently in his regular newspaper ad- 
yertisement a boxed statement read- 
ing, “Help Us Help You!” 

“Keep in a pocket note-book sizes 
of shoes and hosiery of all members 
of your family. 

“Familiarize yourself with our store 
layout. You can thus save steps and 
time. No backtracking. 

“Shop early in the day. You are 
thus fair to those who can't. You also 
prevent traffic rushes. 

“Carry purchases whenever pos- 
sible. This saves tires, gasoline and 
manpower. 

“Shop quickly. This speeds up all 
shopping services, saves salespeople’s 
time.” 

The same suggestions were printed 


on posters and spotted throughout the 


store. 

“If You Need It, Buy It; If You 
Don’t, Wait.” “Buy Only What You 
Need.” Such signs reduced buying 
just for the sake of buying. One store 
went further: it designated itself as 
Quartermaster Corps, supplying civil- 
ian necessities as a duty to the home 


front. 
* * * 


“Like your Palm Beach suit, 
these smart perforated shoes have 
open windows to keep you cool, 
make walking easier.” Raleigh 
Haberdasher, Washington, D. C. 


Moving Shoes from Basement 
Boosts Business 


Putting the low priced shoe depart- 
ment in‘ the basement is a common 
practice in department stores. It was 
the custom with the Crews-Beggs Dry 
Goods Co. of Pueblo, Colo., until two 
years ago when a change was made. 
The result is well worth the attention 
of other shoe departments. 

Two years ago, J. H. Wolach, buyer 
for the shoe department of Crews- 
Beggs, decided that there was no logi- 
cal merchandising reason for putting 
the low priced shoes in the basement. 
While Crews-Beggs is a quality de- 
partment store it doesn’t pass up the 
more medium priced trade, and Mr. 
Wolach decided to elevate the base- 
ment shoe department. 

The department was moved to the 
second floor where the regular shoe 
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department is located. A separate de- 
partment was made of the basement 
shoes, named the Budget Shop. The 
new Budget Shop was given space 
opposite the regular shoe department. 

The first year that the lower priced 
shoes were displayed and sold on the 
second floor the sales went up 15 per 
cent over the previous year in the 
basement. The second year there was 
a gain of over 5 per cent over the first 
year on the second floor. The Budget 
Shop is now in its third year, and 
sales are showing a gain over last 
year. 

* a * 

“Put your white foot: forward 
in young-spirited suedes, be- 
cause white is right for every 
occasion from morning to night.” 


I. Magnin & Co., Los Angeles, 


Cal. 


7 7. * 
Number - Cards Facilitate Sales 


The Bon Marche shoe department, 
Seattle, Wash., which has been using 
number cards to take care of its cus- 
tomers, has found that this system is 
more satisfactory than that of merely 
giving each person a number and a 
seat. 

Each customer is handed a printed 
card with a number and instructions 
when he enters the department. As 
each number is used, the card is 
slipped on the bottom of the pile. 

It was felt that this method is the 


fairest way of dealing with crowds, 
for everyone is assured of his turn in 
the correct order. No matter how 
many times a person changes his seat 
or wanders around the department, 
he knows that when it is his turn, his 
number will be called. Especially has 
this been a satisfactory means of han- 
dling the large Monday night crowds. 


* * 


Merry-Go-Round Displays 
Children’s Shoes 


Gay circus units placed on an aisle 
between the budget shoe shop and the 
children’s section on the street floor 
of the Powers Department Store, 
caught instant attention of youthful 
eyes recently. 

A canopied merry-go-round, with 
small cut-out wooden horses, each 
gaily painted, revolved slowly, show- 
ing attractive children’s shoes, which 
were fastened on the horses’ backs. 

The canopy was red and white. 
Below the horses, bright blue velvet 
curtains fell to the floor, concealing 
the mechanical apparatus of the dis- 
play piece, and adding to the color of 
the unit. 

Many types of shoes for children 
were shown ranging from sturdy play 
models to dainty shoes for dress-up. 
In the children’s section other exam- 
ples of the shoes were displayed on 
tables and counter cases for closer 
examination by visitors. 











A good job of glamorizing the non-rationed, wooden-soled play shoe is seen 
in this advertisement of Ransohoff's, in San Francisco. A wide variety is shown 
and their use suggested by the seated figure of the girl in sports attire. The 


ad was large — seven columns wide by twelve inches deep. 
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A Secondary Phase of Victory 


ON the eve of the Fall selling season, there is a need 
for a sane and business-like viewpoint. Come out of 
the fog—and take a look at your business in the light 
of its public utility. Every store that has been getting 
merchandise should be in the position of having finan- 
cial reserves equal to the needs of a rationed business 
and a credit standing that should permit of sound busi- 
ness expansion later. Thank God every night that you 
are not in the position that you were in the closing days 
of World War I. Remember, when you were selling 
shoes well above $10.00 and $16.75 was an accepted 
price—with some of the most terrible creations that 


the human mind could conceive? 
_ a * 


REMEMBER THE FALL THEREOF 


At this point in World War II, you have shoes 
on the shelf that represent real value at a non- 
inflated price and no matter what happens, the 
shoes are salable for use, satisfaction and fit. Not 
so in the last war, when the dumpage was so 
calamitous that you were out of business and 
didn’t know it because of high prices, queer styl- 
ing and public disinterest. 

We are not indicating that the war is over, nor even 
nearing its end for there are two terrible stages still to 
be mastered by the Allied forces; but we cannot help 
sensing a sort of preparation on the part of trade for 
some momentous change, which may affect even the 
stocks of shoes on the shelves of cities, towns and vil- 
lages far removed from the battlefields. 

Therefore, it is right and proper for a business pa- 
per—that has some knowledge of the historical back- 
ground of trade behavior, plus some information of 
the world-wide shortages of leather and some opinion 
on the habits of merchants and manufacturers to “duck 
a loss” and let the other fellow take a licking—to show 
a path that is more business-like and less emotional. 
First—why all this talk in meetings and in print of the 
need for a formula for cancellation? Just because the 
government has to cancel contracts for materiél not 
needed in the task of killing and wasting—is no reason 
why a formula should be set up for cancelling of civilian 
goods that are still needed and most useful. Why in 
the world of wonders the cancellation of shoes would be 
considered as a secondary phase of Victory, is some- 
thing beyond the ken of responsible and sane business 
men. With the nation crying for shoes, and desperately 









short of them in homes and in stores, why should there 
be an overhanging shadow of defeat on the home front 
—for it is a defeat to stop production of needed goods 
because someone fears burnt fingers. 

What loss could there be in shoes anyway? The 
performance value is there in every pair and if, at the 
worst, the public was sold some current footwear at 4 
dollar a pair less it shouldn’t shake an industry to ity 
very foundations. Not that we envision a loss at retail 
but what we fear is the hysteria and outworn thinking 
of men who remember too vividly:the post-war plunge 
of prices after the first war and who don’t realize that 
the pattern of this war is entirely different in the light 
of consumer goods and consumer needs. 

There should be very few stores that have gone hog- 
wild on types of shoes unsalable in the ration-les 
future. The amount of stock in the possession of retail- 
ers that have carbon black soles cannot be too great 
and, after all, there is such a thing as good salesman. 
ship on an item of extra good use. And these shoes will 
move at a price certainly higher than their cost. For 
remember, always, that the shoe industry has been held 
in check and there is no abundance of stock anywhere; 
and there is value in every ration pair. 

One suggestion we could make to OPA, when 
it sees a possible change of conditions—an extra 
ration stamp per person to cover the commodi- 
ties that are slow of sale. Because what we need 
is an orderly move in the right direction of ir 
creasing the stocks of shoes in every store in the 
country. What this nation will need to take up 
the lag in war production is an increase in civilian 
production, particularly in fields where shortages 
have been acute. 

At no stage in the history of shoe retailing has the 
retail structure been as strong and healthy and finap- 
cially secure as it is at this very moment. No one can 
expect to come out of this war unscathed, Many have 
already felt the tragedy of loss on the battlefield and 
before it is over we dread to think of the likelihood of 
much more. We naturally would like to see business 
lives continue unhurt. One has only to have a few 
friends in the garage and service station business 
realize what that industry has paid in death of bust 
ness since the war began. 

We have been truly fortunate in shoes to have 


played a real part in the war needs of the people 
and we are not going to be cowardly or conniv 
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ing to the point of selfishly dumping orders and 
shoes because of our petty fears. It is for that 
emotional day or month or season previous to 
the terrific upswing in production and distribu- 
tion that we voice this word of caution: When a 
merchant cancels, he stabs the manufacturer, who 
jn turn cuts the throat of the supplier—and all 
because someone thinks that’s the way business 
shows its cunning cleverness. 

Even the phrase: “Cancel if uncut” isn’t honest be- 
cause in production today very few orders are ear- 
marked for cutting in specific small lots. The run of 
goods takes in'a manufacturer’s supplies, the sequence 
of shoemaking and every item up to the point of ship- 
















ld there § ment. That’s no time to figure out any scheme for 
1¢ front | passing the financial buck back to somebody else be- 
1 goods § cause, mark you well, there are subsequent penalties 





which may boomerang upon you and your store for 
when you need new shoes, in the new styles, you will 
need to go back to the same resources that have given 
you the lasts and fitting values and they may not want 










: to ity | te continue to do business with a reneger. 
t retail § We emphasize this point, in particular, to those 
rinking organizations where the desk men on top set the 





store policy that affects all the merchandise in 
the building and thereby sacrifice shoes to the 
moloch of management. The consumer goods 
structure of this country could get badly burned 
by some decisions made by short-sighted men be- 
cause this isn’t a problem of what to do on the 
day of victory but the problem is—what to do 
to build a strong, substantial business to employ 
and reemploy millions of workers. 

Now, if ever, salesmanship should come alive again. 
The soft selling, the easy selling days will be over some 
time and the organizations—small and large—that hold 
on to what they buy and sell what they have will sur- 
vive. 

If you want to be cautious, that time is before 
you sign the order. If you want to be long in 
business, you will need merchandise in sizes and 
widths to serve the daily customer and if there 
is some little risk attached, it is all in the life of 
business. 

Tt is how you act and how you work and how you 
sell, from now on, that is important. Regulations and 
trend of events set the pace for your business heretofore 
but from now on you've got to play your part. The 
man who gives his word on an order or a contract is 
not going to dishonor it for so trivial an amount as 
represented by his current orders when there is a nation 
practically unshod for the greater work ahead. 






















WE WILL SOON FIND OUT 


S releases have appeared all over the country 
saying: “Infants’ and children’s shoes, which have been 
seriously short, will show an improvement soon.” Also 
the fact that “white cattlehide leather will be allotted 
for the manufacture of shoes, beginning September 1, is 
interpreted as another sign that infants’ and children’s 
Jootwear, for which this leather is suitable, will be more 
plentiful in the coming months.” 
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We hope it is true. : 

But in the words of a Detroit merchant: “We an- 
ticipate the worst merry-go-round in history this Fall, 
starting August 15, when mothers frantically will be 
shopping from store to store for a pair of children’s 
shoes; and anticipate a groove indented in the sidewalk 
between stores that sell children’s shoes—this vicious 
circle being worn in the concrete by the tread of march- 
ing, searching mothers.” 

Remember, for Fall and Winter wear children need 

shoes of substance and quality and fit. Figures and 
statistics based on units may show an increase of shoes 
made and in shipment, but the question is—what kind 
of shoes? Rationed or unrationed? Long wear or for 
style? : 
The problem of an adequate supply of children’s 
shoes for the Fall and Winter is not going to be an- 
swered by statistics of all-over production, but rather 
by shipments received of durable shoes to stores that 
have been back-ordering the public for months and 
months. A statistical picture may be different from an 
actual picture and it is all very well to tell the public 
that there is enough in numbers of shoes, but that 
doesn’t satisfy the mother who wants the right shoe 
for the right purpose for her ration coupon. 

We won't have more children’s shoes made, in the 
quantity and quality, until we find a way to get chil- 
dren’s shoemakers at children’s shoe prices—producing 
more shoes. That is, unless we make it possible for 
factories to pay women’s piece shoe rates and add the 
increased costs to the retail price. The public isn’t 
kicking at prices. It’s kicking about shortages and 
wear quality. The problem is not to be left on the 
doorstep of WPB or OPA but rather to be solved by an 
entire industry having a responsibility to keep fit, and 
to keep foot-healthy the millions of MORE children— 


and the time is now! 
* * - 


“BACKED” WITH CASH 


SHOE repairing may be a sort of stepchild to the shoe 
industry, if you want to look at it that way from your 
position as being a retailer of new shoes or a maker 
thereof; but make no mistake about it, shoe repairing 
is big business, in the aggregate and plays an important 
part in the public’s thinking. Shoe repairers, as a 
group, are very alert, aggressive and advertising- 
minded. They held a meeting in New York and laid 
out a plan for spending a million dollars per year to 
create “shoe consciousness,” by which the public will 
be encouraged to own more shoes and have them ser- 
viced oftener. 

In the past, shoe repairing impulse has been eco- . 
nomic, but the national campaign is designed to sell 
appearance, beauty, success, posture and to remove for 
all time the old saying: “Run down at the heel.” What's 
more, the association plans to collect the money from 
its members, on the basis of volume of business done. 

So it wouldn’t be strange to have the repair dealer 
show the way to the rest of industry. 


















Customer Objections— 
How Do You Meet Them? 


The Customer Makes Obections to the Shoes She Is 


Shown for Definite Reasons. A Knowledge of Why 


She Objects Will Help the Shoe Salesman to Over- 


come Them in a Friendly, Helpful Way. 


by JOHN A. BEAUMONT 


Ir is a natural part of every sale for the customer to offer 
a number of objections when she is considering the pur- 
chase of a pair of shoes. Every salesman is familiar with 
such remarks as, “I do not believe that I can wear this 
last”; “I think that heel will be too low”; “I think that 
I will look around before I make a decision” and many 
others that are met in his daily work. These objections 
are merely an effort on the part of the customer to satisfy 
herself that she is purchasing the shoes that will best 
serve her needs. Therefore, it is essential that a salesman 
meet these objections successfully if he is to make satis- 
factory sales. 

Before the problem of meeting customer objections is 
considered, it might be advantageous to attempt to discover 
why the customer makes these objections. It may be that 
the shoe salesman can eliminate the necessity of meeting 
many customer objections. If the real reason behind the 
average customer objection is an attempt by the customer 
to satisfy herself that she is making the best possible pur- 
chase, it is possible that some of the following points may 
be the reason for these objections: 

1. The salesman has failed to make an intelligent pres- 
entation of his shoes. As was mentioned in a previous 
article, he may be showing shoes without selling shoes. 
Many salesmen will show shoes and wait for the customer 
to buy, rather than present a series of well-considered 
reasons why the customer might find this particular shoe 
desirable. If the salesman has neglected to give the cus- 
tomer good reasons for making the purchase, the customer 
has no other recourse than to draw from the salesman by 
a series of questions and objections the reasons why she 
should purchase these shoes. 

2. Many times the salesman may have failed to discover 
the real reason for the purchase of the shoes. Many sales- 
men have a “canned sales talk” which they try to use with 
everybody, regardless of the particular customer’s inter- 
ests. Frequently a salesman will place an undue amount 
of emphasis on style when it is obvious that the customer 
is interested primarily in fit. This failure to recognize the 
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interest of the customer makes it necessary for the cus 
tomer to draw from the salesman the information that she 
desires. 

3. The salesman may obviously lack information con 
cerning the merchandise that he is presenting. This lack 
of information serves to arouse the suspicions of the cus 
tomer and tends to increase the number of objections that 
she will offer regarding the selection of her shoes. 

4. The customer may be interested in learning mor 
about the shoes she is purchasing. There is a tendency @ 
the part of the present-day customer to become better 
informed concerning her shoe purchases. If the salesmm 
has failed to give her the information she desires to have 
it becomes necessary for her to force him to give he 
additional information. The slogan of Boot anv SH@ 
Recorper, “You are entitled to a fit when you buy a 
of shoes” will be fully realized only when shoe sal 
are able and willing to bring the full story of shoes ® 
their customers. 


THERE are, of course, many customer objections that al 
a natural part of a sale and cannot be eliminated by the 
salesman, and it is the job of the salesman to meet these 
objections in a manner which will result in custom® 


satisfaction. In this connection there are three 
points: 3 

1. The attitude of the salesman. ; 

The salesman should assume a helpful attitude in ® 
attempt to meet customer objections. Too frequently 
men meet these customer objections with a belligeret 
attitude, with the result that the customer and the $ 
man become involved in an argument rather than a dit 
cussion. The oft-repeated remark, “I think I would lit 
to look further,” should never lead to a disagreeable sitt® 
tion if the salesman handles this situation in a friendly, 
helpful manner. The salesman who fights this situatio® 
only increases the customer’s will to look rag 
the salesman who agrees that this might be a desi 
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The Hallmark of Well-Built Shoes 


ONLY THE BEST INSOLES SHOULD BE USED .... 


AND DAREX INSOLES MAKE FLEXIBLE, COMFORTABLE, CUSHIONING SHOES 
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Shoe Inventory Reports Due August 5 


OFrrice OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, Washington, 
announced recently that Shoe Inventory and Sales Record 
Form (R-1701B) on which the shoe trade is to make its 
July 31 inventory report to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, would be received by the majority of dealers by 
July 27. Any dealer who does not get his copy by that 
date should apply to his OPA District Office. Reserve 
supplies will not be available before July 27. Only the 
OPA District Offices, not local rationing boards, will have 
reserve supplies. The OPA warns: 

“The inventory is to be reported by manufacturers of 
all types of shoes and slippers, and by all persons dealing 
in rationed shoes—including manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
tailers, and all other distributors such as exporters, im- 
porters, and auctioneers. 

“Of special importance is the fact that every dealer, 
including every retailer, will be required to take the inven- 
tory, regardless of whether or not he receives a copy of 
the form through the mail. . . . 

“All instructions for filling out the report are printed 
on the form. Trade members are to keep the DUPLICATE 
copy and return the ORIGINAL to OPA Inventery 
Branch, Empire State Building. New York 1. N. Y., on 
or before August 5.” 

The Office of Price Administration on July 22 issued an 
amendment confirming its previous announcement and for- 


mally calling for the inventory. 
* #*# = 


Early End of Shoe Controls Favored 


As shoe men gathered in Washington July 18 and 19 for 
meetings of the Industry Advisory Committees with War 
Production Board officials, indications of a changing view- 
point with regard to the desirability of early relaxation of 
style restrictions and abandonment of the rationing pro- 
gram began to appear on the trade horizon. 

Whereas heretofore some groups had favored continua- 
tion of rationing as a control of consumer buying during 
the transition period, to assist in the orderly liquidation 
of war models now on retailers’ shelves, there is a growing 
feeling on the part of many that the best interests of the 
shoe trade would be served by the earliest possible lifting 
of both style restrictions and rationing. 

The altered viewpoint, which is doubtless due in large 
measure to a growing confidence that Victory may be 
hoped for sooner than most Americans had anticipated, 
reflects a realistic acceptance of the idea that the trade 
must expect sooner or later to take a loss on war models, 
end, this being so, it will be better for all concerned to 
take that loss sooner rather than later. The trade as a 
whole has been enjoying a profitable level of business, and 
losses can more easily be absorbed in a period when the 
balance sheet shows a substantial profit than they could be 
at some future period, when conditions in all probability 
will be less favorable. 

Some shoe people, moreover, are inclined to minimize 
the peril in the war model situation, pointing out that 
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these shoes, after all, constitute only a relatively small 
part of most stocks, and that the great majority of shoes 
on retailers’ shelves are good salable merchandise. Mean- 
while, they argue, it is the part of wisdom for all retailers 
to put as much sales pressure as they can on all shoes 
whose salability might in any degree be affected by a 
change in the war situation or in wartime regulations. In 
other words, it’s always smart merchandising to keep stocks 
clean, and especially so in the case of perishable merchan- 
dise. The existing situation with regard to war models 
merely gives added emphasis to that recognized rule of re- 


tail practice. 
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Demonstration Shows Progress in 
Oil Sole Treatment 


REMARKABLE progress made by the shoe industry in 
cooperation with WPB in the treating of shoe soles was 
demonstrated during the three days’ meeting of the WPB 
shoe industry advisory groups in Washington, July 18-20. 

More than eighty of the nation’s leading shoe manufac- 
turers sent samples of their product to WPB’s Conserva- 
tion Division, and officials say that this is not all of the 
manufacturers that are participating. All grades of shoes 
were represented from the lower priced group up through 
the very expensive hand-made type of shoe. Most of the 
shoes on exhibit were oil treated, rather than wax-treated, 
which at present is a slightly more difficult process. 

Women’s style shoes were conspicuous by their absence. 
About 80 per cent of the shoes were men’s types. Officials 
say that the widespread use of a new nitrocellulose com- 
pound as a treating agent, will mean that more women’s 
shoes can be treated. The nitrocellulose compound is more 
adaptable to the cement sole type of shoe. The treating 
process darkened the sole leather slightly on most of the 
shoes that were exhibited. However, some of the manu- 
facturers sent shoes which proved that a decorative coat- 
ing could be put over a treated sole if it was desired. 

Officials of the Conservation Division, headed by How- 
ard Coonley, say that “these shoes with treated soles will 
be comparable in wear to the shoes normally produced in 
peacetime. This in spite of the fact that they must fre- 
quently be made out of lower grades of leather in order 
to provide the better grades for direct military use.” 

Although the 80 manufacturers who sent shoes to the 
exhibit represented more than 50 per cent of the coun- 
try’s shoe output, statistics are not complete on the exact 
increase in production accomplished by these manufac- 
turers. Figures are not expected to be available until the 
second progress report is made in early August. 

The following manufacturers sent samples of their shoes, 
with treated soles, to the WPB exhibit: 

Bates Shoe Co.; Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co.; Brown Shoe 
Co.; Chippewa Shoe Mfg. Co.; Edmund Clapp & Son, 


Ine.; Cole, Rood, Haan & Co.; Commonwealth Shoe & | 


Leather Co.; J. M. Connell Shoe Co.; Connolly Shoe Co.; 
W. B. Coon Co.; Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp.; Curtiss- 
Stephen-Embrey Co.; Charles Cushman; Dixon-Bartlett 
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Co.; Doerman Shoe Mfg. Co.; W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; 
Irving Drew Shoe Corp.; Dunn & McCarthy; J. Edwards 
& Co.; Endicott-Johnson Corp.; Ephrata Shoe Co., Inc.; 
Farlington Shoe Co.; Field & Flint Co.; Florsheim Shoe 
Co.; John Foote Shoe Co.; Freeman Shoe Corp.; French- 
Shriner-Urner Shoe Mfg. Co.; Gale Shoe Mfg. Co.; and 
General Shoe Corp. 

Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co.; Green Shoe Mfg. Co.; Han- 
over Shoe, Inc.; R. P. Hazard Co.; Heywood Boot & Shoe 
Co.; Holland-Racine Shoes, Inc.; National Shoe Co.; 





Left to right, Guy E. Manley, president National Boot and 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Association; Howard Coonley, Di- 

rector WPB Conservation Division; Lawrence Sheppard, 
deputy director WPB Leather & Shoe Division. 


Johnston & Murphy; Julian-Kopengee Co.; Juvenile Shoe 
Corp.; George E. Keith Co.; G. R. Kinney; A. S. Kreider 
Shee Co., W. L. Kreider & Sons Mfgs.; Lancaster Shoe 
Co.; J. Landis Co.; Longine Shoe Co.; Marshall-Meadow- 
Stewart, Inc.; J. J. McWelwain Shoe Co.; Miller Shoe Ce.; 
A. E. Nettleton Shoe Co.; Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.; O’Don- 
nell Shoe Corp.; Old Colony Shoe Co.; M. A. Packard Co.; 
Red Wing Shoe Co.; Rider Shoe Mfg. Co.; Saco-Moc 
Shoe Co.; Selby Shoe Co.; J. T. Smith & Co.; Stacey 
Adams Co.; Sun Shoe Mfg. Co.; Tobin-Hamilton Co., Inc.; 
Tweedie Footwear Corp.; United States Shoe Corp.; Val- 
ley Shoe Corp.; Wall-Streeter Shoe Co.; Walkin Shoe Co.; 
A. G. Walton; S. Waterbury & Son Co.; Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; Willets Shoe Co.; E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 
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Factory-Damaged Shoes Freed 


Shoe merchants have been authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration to sell certain types of factory- 
damaged shoes on a ration-free basis. Ceiling price to the 
consumer has been set at $1.80 a pair; sales between deal- 
ers at $1.20. 

The OPA warned at the same time, however, that con- 
sumers should not expect a deluge of wearable, though 
damaged shoes, instantly to appear on the market, this 
because many dealers do not have them in stock and 
because those who have must first apply to OPA for 
official “non-rationed” stickers. 

Also, many of the shoes will have to be inspected and 
although applications may have been filed as early as 
July 24, none will be granted before August 5. Only one 
application can be made by any one dealer, the dead- 
line being August 31. Applications must confine them- 
selves to shoes in stock on the date application is made. 
Shoes must “have been visibly damaged in the process of 
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Adjust Practice to New Price Law 


DURING the past month OPA officials have been fever- 
ishly trying to adjust policies and procedures to conform 
to the amended version of the Price Control Act. 

Several of the changes required under the new law 
have been announced already, and many others are to 
come as soon as OPA can interpret the will of Congress 
in each case and issue orders to cover the changes. The 
new law which became effective July 1 extends the life of 
OPA for another year. 

OPA Administrator Chester Bowles in discussing the 
measure with reporters said that the law as it stands will 
cause OPA some problems, but that on the whole it is 
quite favorable. Emphasizing its importance to the retail 
trade he said, “At the retail level we will be stronger 
than we were.” 

Under one of the most important new provisions, dealers 
may no longer be deprived of the right to buy or sell 
rationed goods because of a violation of OPA price ceil- 
ing on a rationed article. 

In regard to appeals procedure, OPA is currently set- 
ting up a Board of Review. Under the new law, a protest 
can be lodged against any OPA regulation at any time. 
If the protest is neither granted nor denied within a rea- 
sonable length of time the protestant may ask the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals for a writ of mandamus. If the 
protest is still not acted upon within the time set by the 
court it will be presumed to be denied. Then the pro- 
testant can ask the court to grant the protest and have 
the regulation declared invalid. OPA believes that it will 
be humanly impossible to handle the large volume of pro- 
tests that are expected and it is possible that Congress 
may be asked to change this section of the law. How- 
ever, there has been no noticeable increase in protests up 
to this time. 

OPA has also been given the power to purchase com- 
modities as evidence in price violations. During the next 
fiscal year $50,000 may be expended for this purpose. 

A great deal of the court procedure has been altered 
by the new law. OPA may now enter suit within 30 days 
after the violation has occurred if the consumer hasn’t 
already done so. It is this point which led Mr. Bowles 
to remark that OPA was stronger at the retail level. 

The court may now levy fines of from 1 to 3 times the 
overcharge, or $25 to $50, whichever is the greater. Or 
the fine may only be the amount of the overcharge, based 
on the discretion of the judge. If it is the judgment of 
the court that the violation was not wilful then the penalty 
shall be the minimum allowed. 

In both civil and criminal suits the defendant can ask 
the judge to appeal to the Emergency Court of Appeals 
for a decision on the validity of the regulation which he 
has been charged with violating. If the judge has suffi- 
cient reason to believe the defendant could not use the 
protest procedure previously outlined he will appeal to 
the Emergency Court. 

In a criminal case, if the lower court grants the appeal 
the suit in the lower court is stayed wntil a decision is 
reached by the Emergency Court. 

In a civil suit the trial proceeds up to the point of de- 
cision, then it is stayed until the Emergency Court has 
acted. Under the new law OPA must consult with industry 
committees on new proposals. ' 

The law also retains the Taft amendment of 1943 which 
prohibits pricing according to standards, unless such 
standards are in general use. This effectively kills grade- 
labeling for another year. 

[More Wasuincton News on Pace 66] 
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BLACK SUEDE IN 
DEMAND FOR FALL 


ALmost every store on State Street, 

Chicago, ran an ad featuring the odd 
lot release shoes available without 
coupons from July 10 to 29. Although 
it was emphasized that these were 
broken sizes, with the majority of the 
women’s running toward the larger 
ones, yet the public came in large 
numbers everywhere, expecting a good 
size selection. 

At Marshall Field’s where they 
open at 9:45 A.M., all the shoe de- 
partments were almost immediately 
filled to capacity the first day, and 
continued thus until 6 P.M. The other 
stores, which open at noon on Mon- 
days, had the same experience, with 
their departments extremely busy un- 
til 9 P.M. The following days saw 
rather less of a “rush” but all con- 
tinued very active. All shoe buyers 
were extremely gratified with the re- 
sults of this release as it cleared their 
shelves of odd lots with comparatively 
little loss and no confusion. Of course, 
the first demand was for dark shoes, 
since most customers were Fall- 
minded. However, there were many 
white shoes sold, too, and a lot of 
leather play-shoes. Prices varied from 
$3.25 to $12.75. 

Play-shoes are still given fashion 
importance at Joseph’s where they 
recently featured imported “Swiss 
Sabots” fashioned on soles of flexible 
wood with uppers of red and white 
cotton fabric which ties about the 
ankle. Being ration-free, they still had 
plenty of appeal for the “sun-worship- 
ers” of the beaches. Other leisure 
shoes continue to sell, though in some 
instances retailers are beginning to 
reduce those of the definitely Summer 
category. 

Mandel’s have recently run an ad- 
vertising campaign on “name mer- 
chandise, featuring nationally adver- 
tised manufacturers well known to the 
public. They have done this in all 
their apparel departments as well as 
in footwear. Using as a caption “A 
Name You Know—A Label You 
Trust,” they lately featured Andrew 
Geller shoes which are carried exclu- 
sively at this store. Perforated suedes 
in sling-back and pompomed pump 
styles were shown as advance Fall 
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models and had very good customer 
acceptance. 

If the wrap-round or “bandage” 
type of dressy shoe proves to be all 
its manufacturers claim for it, O-G’s 
will strike a bonanza, for they are 
featuring these styles from California 
developed in bright suedes. One style 
shows three broad bands of perforated 
leather wrapped across toes, instep 
and lower ankle, held firm with a 
narrow buckled strap which passes 
around the heel. Another style fea- 
tures a broad toe strap, also perfo- 
rated, in scalloped outline with shaped 
bandings forming the ankle and heel 
straps. 

Business on men’s footwear has 
been comparatively quiet. Every store 
sells some Summer, light-weight mod- 
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The OPA Odd-Lof Release found 
only 300 pairs ready in the store of 
B. Siegel Co., Detroit, but mark- 
downs were taken on 1,000 pairs of 
reguler, rationed footwear in a 
long-established, once-a-year clear- 
ance sale of high-grade dress shoes. 


els, whether darks or whites, but as 
one buyer put it: “That end of the 
business is nothing to write home 
about.” Children’s business, too, is ” 
fairly slow, this due to the fact that © 
retailers are handicapped by lack of 
stock. Soon the older school crowd 
will begin their shopping on campus 
fashions. It is anticipated that monk 
shoes and loafers will be the big 
demand. j 
Those buying Fall merchandise are 
asking for black suedes and town 
brown smooth leathers. Patents are — 
still in demand, having become now 
what shoe’ men call a “year-round 


leather.” 
* * *# 


TRADE SLACKENS IN 
DETROIT STORES 


Loca. shoe business showed a series 
of surprising ups and downs during ~ 
the past month, with total volume of © 
business apparently a little under the 
preceding thirty days. Comparisons 


with a year ago were definitely out of © 


order because of the effect of the ex- 
piration of coupon 17 a year ago. Late 
June business took a slump, many 
stores reported, as holiday and vaca- 
tion plans, more importantly than a 
year ago, caused a drop in general 
patronage. Shortage of children’s 
shoes caused total volume to be off in 
that department, and it was not made 
up in many cases by extending the 
shoe coupons to other members of the 
family. 

Center of interest was the distinct 
downward slump at the first of the 
month, as customers became aware of 
the coming ration-free release of cer- 
tain types of shoes, and held off buy- 
ing. This was followed in the first 
few days of the release by a modest 
stampede. 

Department stores, exclusive wo- 
men’s shops, specialty shops—all types 
advertised the ration-free shoes—and 
for a few days all shoe advertising 
was centered on this factor; in fact, 
the total volume of shoe advertising 
was up considerably as a result of 
this. One store caused a great flurry 
of interest by advertising “4,000 pairs 
of shoes” ration-free. The size of their 
steck was a matter of grave concern 
to other shoe merchants, as this quan- 
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tity made a sizable impression even 
in a big city’s sales total. 

Local merchants, finding various 
ways of accommodating themselves to 
wartime operation, such as special 
training for shoe helpers, have started 
te think seriously of postwar opera- 
tion. Readjustment of stock, gradual 
or sudden relaxation of OPA controls, 
and other factors are subjects of talk 
whenever shoemen meet here. General 
sense, for instance, is that price con- 
trol should be maintained for some 
time after the war, to avoid a heavy 

' boost upward in shoe prices. 

Demand for shoes continues to cover 
rearly every type of shoe that is 
salable, with ration-free shoes nat- 
urally in the lead momentarily. High 
style demand is much smaller than a 
few months ago, though customers are 
apparently suppressing a longing for 
the more exotic, less serviceable types. 

Inventory situation is a little dis- 
quieting here, with most stores low on 
stocks now. This is especially true of 
the non-rationed types of shoes, with 
few stores carrying much stock, lest 
they be caught short by a change in 
policy.~ Result is some restriction of 
customer choice. Stocks of children’s 
shoes are distressingly low. 
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BLACK SUEDES PUSHED 
IN BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE retail shoe merchants 
were literally clapping their hands in 
glee over the magnificent turn-out of 
consumers who took advantage of the 
odds and ends sale of shoes as re- 
leased by the OPA. “The stores did 
a good job here in disposing of left- 
over odd sizes, cheaper shoes and odds 
and ends generally,” said a reliable 
source closely connected with the shoe 
industry. 

As predicted in an earlier report, 
light weight black suedes came in for 
strong promotion in July as a counter- 
plan to defeat the white shoe short- 
age. However, since then, brown 
suedes and alligators have made their 
entrance upon the scene. 

Many of the more prominent stores 
announced in individual display ad- 
vertisements the fact that the OPA 
, had granted them a release on odd 

lots of shoes from July 10 to July 29. 

Coupled with the announcement was a 
price list giving the type of item, orig- 
_ inal price, plus the reduced amount. 


“8 
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These were, in the main, not illus- 
trated. 

I. Miller pointed up “Ingenue But- 
terfly suedes . . . they’re that light— 
at $9.95. Didn’t you hanker for shoes 
like these last Summer in the scorch- 
ing heat? Open cool, butterfly light. 
See how right they look with Summer 
suits, with bare armed dresses you'll 
wear dining out. ... In black suede 
only.” Illustrated were two platform, 
high-heeled pumps with perforated 
suede tops. A Tyrolean bag in black 
rayon faille at $5.00 held by a whirl- 
wind glove with hand-embroidered 
eyelets in white, washable double- 
woven cotton at $5.00 completed the 
layout. 

Dalsheimer mentioned a Wilbur- 
Coon Arch Shoe. “Keep Your Feet 
Fit” was the lead over a white tie 
oxford with walking heel at $9.95.... 
“Universally known for staunch foot 
comfort, Wilbur-Coon Shoes look like 
nothing else but a chic shoe! Their 
style is obvious—their comfort con- 
cealed.”... 

“Stratford in Black Doeskin” was 
the bold black typed notice for the 
d’Orsay high heeled pump with open 
toe lapped instep and perforations at 
$6.95 featured at Hahn’s, 37 W. Lex- 
ington St. “Dusky glamour for your 
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YOUR GIMP DAY AAD 
DONNER CLOTHES STACCATO 
SNE OF BLACK PATENT, 
WOGH AND LDWAY MEBLS 


Fe Megins* 


The ensemble idea again—this time 

the promotion of black patent shoes 

for wear with prints for day or for 

dinner. Advertisement by !. Magnin 
& Co., San Francisco. 











Summer evenings, in the svelte St 
ford doeskin d’Orsay that can make 
your dreams of exciting footwear com 
true! Black as midnight .. . and @ 
filled with allure.” In another H 
ad, a “Beauty in Black,” meaning 
Hahn Stratford ankle-strap sandal a 
$6.95, was featured. 

Hess pointed up “Your favori 
wedge. . . . Just what you want tf 
give a lift to Summer costumes , 
White doeskin . . Sizes to 10. . sli 
. . Narrow .. medium at $8.95.” 


Hutzler Brothers described an illus- 
trated playshoe by Joyce. . . . “Dubbed 
‘The Sabot’ . . but a far cry from its 
wooden namesake fashioned for cool 
relaxation. . . . It’s rationed, $7.95.” 
Sketched was an open back and toe 
wedge shoe with strap extending over 
arch, reaching each side. 

Wyman’s promoted a “Patent with 
baby doll toe. ... When you want to 
sparkle with flattery afoot, choose this 
new low cut, patent pump with high, 
slender heel. Wear it now and into 
Fall—at $6.95.” 

A little more conservative was the 
two-toned spectator high-heeled pump 
sketched by the artist at Stewart & 
Co. “Spectators by ‘Mademoiselle, 
exclusively yours. . . . You'll love to 
be in our shoes to breeze with ease 
about the town. . . . Ginger brown 
calf trimmed, they’re styled for allure 
and built to endure at $10.95” . . . was 
the story written by the copywriter. 

* a - 


SALES OF WHITE SHOES 
SLOWING DOWN 


THE big news in the shoe picture in 
the Miami area has been the ration- 
free sale which affected all shops. It 
created a stampede, equal, say the 
merchants, to the historic “Battle of 
Coupon 17” which took place a year 
ago. One manager is reported to have 
appealed to the crowds trying to force 
an entrance into the shop “to go home 
and come back later.” But it was of 
no avail. One of the larger shops had 
sold out its entire allotment by two 
o’clock of the first day. Many estab- 
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PIERROT 


Bewitching texture contrast of 
bldck suede with black calf. Also 
brown suede with brown calf. 


High hee! —AA and B. 


SMARTNESS 


To Ketad at 
SA aud *§ 


Write for Circular 


D. MYERS = SONS, Inc. 


SHERWOOD AT CURTAIN AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. 


The Smartest Step You Can MWake™ 








Suggesting the carnival 
spirit — yet subtly implying rich 
contrasting design — calculated to 


win fresh sales. Another Tailored 


PIERRETTE 
Soft suede in black and 
dramatic sheen of patent 
leother. Also brown suede 
with brown calf. High heel 


— A& and B. 
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lishments closed their doors, admitting 
customers a few at a time. There was 
not much effort made to sell staple 
stock which will be hard to replace. 

White shoe sales are slowing down, 
not because there is no demand but 
because stocks are low. Also, coupons 
now are being saved for “back-to- 
school” shoes and Fall footwear. 
Women are still hoping that some 
store will produce a smart new dark 
shoe. Smart lizard pumps, with em- 
phasis on the sling pump models, is 
in demand as a Summer aristocrat 
and a “Winter follow-up.” Richards 
has done a lot of advertising on three 
numbers at $14.05, $16.95 and $19.95. 
More emphasis is on the higher priced 
line. Brown, black, bronze or Kona 
red are all good as is a black and 
white Java lizard. 

Another shoe this store is high- 
lighting is a non-rationed wooden 
soled clog by Delman, priced at 
$12.95. They have met with approval 
because they are the last word in 
smartness in either polka dots or 
bright checks. 

Cowen’s has been featuring a spe- 
cial hot weather shoe at $10.95. It is 
a Peacock model, with heavy cut-out 
pattern to insure comfort. Viva Mexi- 
cana, it is called, and it has met with 
good response. A clever advertisement 
from this firm recently predicted a 
gay get-together again for brown-and- 
white, because they’re honeymooning 
again—with Uncle Sam’s blessing. 

Chain stores dealing in lower 
bracket shoes calling for no ration 
coupon, under the OPA odd-lot re- 
lease, are cashing in on the disap- 
pointment of shoppers who cannot be 
fitted in the higher bracket shoes by 
offering “all sizes and styles” in good 
looking footwear. 


m5 ae 
SUSTAINED DEMAND FOR 
SUMMER SHOES 


A PICKUP in sales for the week 
ended July 8 was reported by Dun’s 
review. Increases ranged from 5 to 28 
per cent. Leather and shoe findings 
showed an increase of 23 per cent. 
Wholesalers also reported increased 
inventories of 17 per cent over May of 
last year in the California area. 
Loyal Californians claim that any 
day not entirely sunny is “unusual” 
weather, but even the weather man 
bears out the fact that the California 
coast line has experienced twice as 
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Populer type of summer “go-«.the-” for 


colorful ocstumes + ths comfortebie 


| 
| 
Krupp & Tuttly Sing Pump. on Morror 
bhe Black Patent learner, eth Cont $70. 9S 
enrol heels (Also ovartobi 

Kid of Town Brows Coif: SLACK 


PATENT GLO BAG SHOWN. $7.50 


KRUPP & TUPPLY Sn. 


} 
eet Mate at Pata 
- © & % Shes Goats of South Pomme | 








Bag and shoe ensemble — also in 

black patent—advertised by Krupp 

& Tuffy, inc., Houston, Texas. The 

sling pump is referred to in the text 

of the advertisement as a “popular 

type of summer ‘go-wither’ for col- 
orful costumes.” 





much foggy weather this Spring and 
Summer than usual. Cold, windy, 
foggy days have been frequent, from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles, and 
this has naturally affected the wearing 
of Summer styles by women in the 
Coast cities. In the valley towns, how- 
ever, the usual sunny hot weather pre- 
vails, and shoe stores in San Francisco 
and Oakland report a sustained de- 
mand for Summer footwear of the 
colorful type, suitable for playtime. 

The ration-free sales of odd lot 
shoes, authorized by the OPA, has 
resulted in the old-time display of 
“sale” signs, for practically every shoe 
store has taken advantage of this op- 
portunity to hunt through old stocks 
and place on sale, at attractive reduc- 
tions, broken sizes and odds and ends. 
Sales have been good, for families 
faced with the task of replacing shoes 
worn out quickly by growing children 
have saved their precious coupons by 
buying during these ration-free pe- 
ri 

San Francisco stores have exerted 
their full strength in putting over the 
5th War Loan drive, and this patri- 


otic effort has taken first place in 
store activities. Attractive window 
displays, numerous bond booths, radio 
and newspaper urgings have all con- 
tributed to putting the drive over the 
top. The City of Paris store, as part 
of its bond effort, started the drive 
with all officers and employees as 
privates, and offered promotion de- 
pending upon bond sales. After four 
weeks the store announced the names 
of 24 employees who had earned the 
rank of 4star General; 7 as Major 
General; 18 as Brigadier General; 
and 39 as Colonel. Several hundred 
others had earned lower commissions. 

Some of the better-class stores are 
now showing attractive lines of new 
Fall styles in ladies’ footwear, and 
stocks are being built up of fairly- 
wide styles and sizes. The constant 
influx of new Army and Navy person- 
nel into San Francisco and the Bay 
area creates a sustained demand for 
the standard brands of approved men’s 
shoes, and stores seem to have no 
difficulty in keeping their inventories 
in good shape. 

Fourteen thousand invitations went 
out to buyers in the 11 Western States 
to attend the Fall Market Week in 
San Francisco from July 24 to 29. 
Attractive displays were provided for 


the buyers. 
* * *# 


NEW YORK STORES BUSY 
WITH SALES 


THE release from rationing of a lim- 
ited number of women’s, men’s and 
boys’ shoes for a three-week period in 
July proved a boon to stores in this 
city, a number of which had found 
business slowing down the past few 
weeks. Coming at a time when the 
stores normally would have put many 
of their shoes on sale, the 25 per cent 
reduction in price required in the 
OPA release was along the lines of 
business-as-usual and allowed the 
stores to clean out their stock before 
the start of the early Fall season. The 
only criticism of the release was that 
the percentage allowed was too small. 
In the case of men’s stores and de- 
partments the number of shoes which 
could be put in the sale was so small 
that they were all sold out the first 
day. In some other stores and depart- 
ments there were not enough men’s 
shoes permitted under the release to 
make it advisable to put them in the 
[TURN TO PAGE 84, PLEASE] 
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VOW IN STOCK 


Due to release of a special synthetic rubber yarn, we are please 
to announce that Dr. Scholl's Arch Binders are again in stock, 


available to the trade and civilian population. Order now 








A popular foot relief for foot troubles such as 
tired feet, arch strain, weakened foot muscles, 
ive § spreading of feet, sensitive feet due to stand- 
fing or walking. Dr. Scholl’s Arch Binders 
uur fare easy to fit, easy to sell, and are priced 
he | pay you 100% profit on your investment. 
















o WHOLESALE 
W Doz. pairs, *6@°° 


nt RETAIL 
ay Pair, *J00 


D ry CG 4 O If AY Dr. Scholl’s Arch Binder is made of fine 
= quality flesh color elastic web and is so 
designed and fashioned that it conforms to 


, the shape of the instep and foot and relieves 
) strain on the inner longitudinal arch mus- 


cles. Ideal with pumps and cut-out shoes. 


* @ © May be worn either under or over the 
stocking, fashioned to fit the waist of the 


foot neatly and comfortably. 
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i CORNS —SORE TOES SORE, TENDER HEELS 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads Dr. Scholl's Heel Cushions 

y quickly relieve pain and give sore, tender heels a 

. gently remove corns; lift wee to oy upon. 
shoe ressure. spon, rubber, 

y corns, road toes, tender covered with leather. 

t spots. 25c and 35c boxes. Easily applied. 35c pair. 

; TENDER, HOT FEET CROOKED HEELS 

f Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder Dr. ne : Wa-Gaaaee 

relieves tender, hot, tired, WEAK, FALLEN ARCHES—TIRED, ACHING FEET wegethy om hone 
ee his “yes Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exercise give quick Cushion heel; save heel 

“rag nag se d ski relief. — remove cause of your discomfort repairs. Easily attached. 

’ ing to irritate skin. —_m and li ous strain. Light, For pak, “ 35c pe. 
Eases tight shoes. 35ccan. = exible, adjustable. $3.50 pair. geove 











PAINS, CALLOUSES gunn An 
Scholl's Metatarsal Arch 

ren and emnedes o> all- leather, feather- 

lieve pains, cramps, cal- 

louses and burning sen- 

sations due to arch weak- 

ness. $1.00 pair up. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. Co. 


213 W. Schiller St CHICAGO 10 62 W. 14th St., NEW YORK 11 











ITCHING FEET and TOES 
Dr. Scholl's Solvex relieves 
Athlete’s Foot, itching 
feet and toes. Kills fungi 
it contacts. Aids healing 
red, raw, cracked skin. 
Liquid or Ointment, 50c. 
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An attractive Autumn display panel that can be constructed from wallboard according to instructions given in this a 


Put Autumn Color ni Your Windows 


Make the Most of the Seasonal Urge for Change of 
Apparel and Footwear by Displaying Your New Shoes in 
Attractive Windows, with Backgrounds and Trim that 


IT’S high time to be thinking of 
Autumn displays, when new shoes 
should have new display treatment and 
new settings to give them distinction 
from Summer footwear promotion. 
Since the stores which have appro- 
priations for window settings sufficient 
to go into the elaborate are compara- 
tively few, the purpose of this article 
is to assist and suggest to the average 
display manager the possibility of a 
high-class, artistic setting with a mod- 
est appropriation. 

In many of the smaller stores one 
salesman who has artistic ability is 
given the job of doing the displays. 
In some stores the job falls to the lot 
of the manager, or is given out to 
some local display concern. Where 
the appropriation is, say, $100 to $300 
a year for decorations, the average 
store taking one or less than one per 
cent of the gross sales for window 

, the main events of the sea- 


should be featured with special 


Suggest the Spirit of Autumn. 


The rest of the year, the windows 
should be devoted strictly to sale pur- 
poses with the aid of such accessories 
and embellishments as harmonize with 
the respective displays within the 
store. 


Elements used in this windo 


A study of local requirements, ct 
toms and appropriateness should 
made, for it is a mistake to overshadow 
the store proper and its merchandi 
with a display of too elaborate cha 

[TURN TO PAGE 85, PLEASE] 


w background are easily obtainable and a little 
display. 


skill and ingenuity can produce an interesting 
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ALL WINDOW TRIMS 


Background, Flooring and Display Units, Tailored-to-Fit 


No: 1 


MEN'S EARLY FALL TRIM 


No. 2 


WOMEN’S EARLY FALL TRIM 


AVERAGE COST 
PER TRIM 


‘(CLUDES BACKGROUND 
ORING - OVERDRAPE 
PLAY PIECES - PRICE 

TAGS - ETC. 


\ 


WOMEN’S LATE FALL TRIM 


® Exclusive use to one store in 
each community. 

© You get exact quantities of everything 
needed to trim outstanding Fall windows. . . 
. . - background material, flooring, over- 
drape, reader cards, price tickets, and beau- 
tifully designed large center display units. 


Send in your window measurements for the exact cost 
to your store, and the complete details. 
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Production Continues at Steady High 
Level Despite Shortages 


SHOE manufacturing in this district continues to rock 
along at a high and steady level of production. May pro- 
duction figures just released by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis for the Eighth Federal Reserve District place 
the total for that month at 7,207,408 pairs, or 8 per cent 
above April and 12 per cent above May, 1943. Total for 
five months is 34,801,942 pairs against 34,772,352 pairs 
for the same period of 1943. 

Early this year many in this center felt that production 
was in for a considerable drop during 1944, that the 
shortage of materials as well as manpower would become 
more acute. But the tabulated results for the first five 
months belief these earlier forecasts. The fact is, the 
splendid way that manufacturers have been able to main- 
tain production in the face of shortages, has proven a 
source of wonder to many. Of course, the aggregate pro- 
duction figures for this district include a sizable volume 
of non-rationed types, much of which was not part of the 
figures for last year. Then, too, it is known that produc- 
tion of children’s shoes has increased this year, whereas 
the production of men’s shoes for civilian wear is prob- 
ably off. 

Meanwhile, the factories of this district continue to 
experience a healthy demand for their products. The 
women’s make-up lines are sold up tight on all production 
quotas for the current season. The same is true on the 
children’s lines. Men’s lines, however, are not so far be- 
hind demand. In fact, one manufacturer puts it this way, 
“If the truth were spoken there is a plentiful supply of 
men’s shoes.” 

The cost of making shoes advanced during the first six 
months of this year, so that profit margins before taxes 
are becoming thinner. This condition, not only has been 
brought about by increased prices on materials, but also 
by increasing wage rates. Other contributing factors are 
overtime operations, plus decreased efficiency due to in- 
experienced employees. 


Manufacturers Discuss Methods of Contract 
Termination with Army Men 


PROSPECTS of increased supplies of leather based on 
current increases in the slaughter of cattle, the calling of 
a meeting by the New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation at which was discussed with the Army the methods 







to be used in the settlement of claims made in connectiq 
with contract termination, rumors said to have emanate 
from “the very highest sources” to the effect that rationing 
may be discontinued, other rumors that the manufactur 
of brown and white spectator pumps of all leather may 
permitted soon, continuing military successes of the Allig 
in Europe and the Pacific areas and, perhaps, even th 
weather, have combined to imbue the shoe industry ¢ 
New England with that species of optimism against whid 
all industry and civilian consumers have frequently bea 
warned in the near past by responsible military leaden 
of this country and England. In fact, you can walk th 
streets making up Boston’s shoe and leather district; # 
take a quick trip to the South Shore or to Lynn or Haver 
hill, and hear a dozen or more men chanting the refrain: 
“Tt’s all over but the shouting.” 

But the war is still on and releases from the Bostm 
Quartermaster Depot show no lessening of the desire o 
the part of the Army to have a lot of different types a 
shoes to meet current and future needs; nor is there any 
perceptible decrease in the poundage of sole leather going 
into the army shoe repair services scattered throughout 
the country. 

Which latter is the basis of the reasoning of more far 
seeing members of the manufacturing and tanning fre 
ternity. They are, of course, not unaware of the possibility 
of an early ending of the war with Germany : but they ar 
looking beyond that to the war with Japan which is jut 
getting under way and the prosecution of which to a 
unconditional surrender finish will require the manufac 
ture and shipment of millions of tons of materia]—includel 
among which will be leather and its end products. 

These men are definitely looking forward to a tight 
market condition for months to come—for years, in fatt, 
if the most recent guess of our General Staff proves & 
be right. They are basing their plans, therefore, not @ 
an early relaxation of so-called bureaucratic controls and 
are arguing that even should that relaxation develop, they, 
in turn, would have no alternative other than to stick 
even more closely than they do now to their quota system 
of selling. 

One point of optimism, agreed on by even the mor 
conservative, was recently summed up in an article pr 
pared for the Boston News Bureau by Maxwell Field 
executive secretary of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association. “It is interesting to note,” he said, “that fer 
the first time in over a year, March and April’s produe 
tion of children’s shoes increased over a year ago, 
it is expected that this trend will continue and the shot 
ages in supply of this kind of shoe will remain only as# 
memory.” 

In the meantime, the Association during the month @ 
July has held a series of regional meetings designed, i 
the language of a NESLA publicity release, “to afford shor 
manufacturing members an opportunity to learn at firt 
hand exactly what the OPA price regulations mean” 
These, attended by OPA specialists and executives and 
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presided over by prominent manufacturers, were held on 
July 13 in Manchester, N. H.; July 17 in Auburn, Maine; 
July 19 in Boston; July 20 in Haverhill, Mass.; and July 
25 in Brockton. 

At one. of these meetings, reported elsewhere in this 
issue of Boot AND SHOE RECORDER, it was pointed out by 
OPA speakers that while violations of pricing regulations 
have been frequent in the industry, these violations seem 
to have been almost solely the result of failure to keep 
proper records. From here out, they said, the keeping of 
records in the way specified by OPA will be given con- 
siderable attention. 


Chivage 
Black Suede Shortage Handicaps 
Factories in Fall Deliveries 


ALTHOUGH reports from certain other localities in the 
country indicate there is a lessening of interest in army 
russet, manufacturers in the Chicago area find that this 
is still a color that has a large demand among their buyers. 
Town brown, of course, is used for dressier types of shoes, 
but where tailored styles and serviceable street shoes are 
wanted, russet is definitely a color to be reckoned with. 

For early Fall deliveries suedes are in the forefront. of 
demand and most houses find themselves handicapped in 
filling orders because of the shortage in black suede. 

The large, important manufacturers in this section spe- 
cialize mainly in quality footwear of tailored or semi- 
dressy types. There are no big houses here who turn 
out any large amount, of high-fashion merchandise. For 
this reason, doubtless, one learns that the greatest number 
of shoes shipped out of the Chicago area are made on 
14/8 to 16/8 heels. Many walking oxfords, too, are built 
upon 12/8 heights and a smal? demand is beginning to 
manifest itself for “flats.” Walled lasts are still popular 
and many new Fall models show this construction. 

A supple, Scotch grain leather is being used by one 
house, both for women’s and for men’s footwear. It is 
of high quality, finely marked and lends itself beautifully 
to tailored shoes. Men’s shoes are largely in the russet 
tones and wing-tips are beginning to be seen again, as 
the military types become less interesting for civilian wear. 

Black calf is being used extensively by one manufac- 
turer in the development of dressy shoes, many made with 
perforated surfaces to give a lightness and a dressy quality 
to their appearance. Calcutta lizards are also important 
here and oddly enough, with the highest proportion in 
black, being asked for. Alligator, too, is being made up, 
but not in the large quantities that lizards are. 

Asked what is the preponderant demand as regards 
styles, manufacturers say they are having so hard a time 
trying to keep pace with their orders that it is difficult 
to gauge the demand from the fashion angle. Since buy- 
ers in most instances are willing to take almost anything 
that is available (in quality merchandise) it is practically 
impossible to judge any style indicator. However, sling- 
back D’Orsays are constantly asked for, perforated suedes. 
patents, novelty tie oxfords. Buyers are seeking more 
closed toes, but with open heels. In casual shoes for the 
school and college crowd it is monk styles and loafers 
that again are sought. The regulation oxford makes less 
appeal to the teen-age crowd but for mature women the 
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sensibly-heeled oxford will doubtless continue to prove 
a good seller. 

One of the biggest houses here says its designers have 
been experimenting on various materials, perfecting sev. 
eral, but are awaiting the green light from Washington 
authorities, to whom the new merchandise has been sub- 
mitted for approval. Post-war plans are on the agenda 
of all houses, but with present restrictions both in materials 
and labor continuing as stringent as ever, these are to 
date largely paper plans. Nevertheless they have been 
perfected to the extent that they can be brought to quick 
fruition when conditions are again favorable. 


View Gyork 


Factories Strive to Catch Up on 
Production Following Vacations 


Busy again after a week’s vacation closing last month, 
factories in this area are redoubling their efforts to speed 
up deliveries. Late deliveries are still a major problem 
here, due both to manpower and material shortages. The 
manpower shortage continues to be acute in many fac- 
tories, since many of the most skilled workers among the 
younger men are in the services or war plants. In leathers, 
suedes are difficult to obtain just now, owing partly to 
labor difficulties in leading tanneries of suede leathers. 

Different factories are trying different ways of either 
speeding up deliveries or dealing with their customers in 
a way to soften disappointment when shoes are late in 
coming in. One manufacturer of women’s style shoes in 
this area gives a delivery date later than he anticipates, 
so if he cannot keep the date he is counting upon in his 
own mind, his customer will be satisfied with the later 
date, not having heard of any other. 

In the factories making women’s style shoes the leathers 
that are going through right now are chiefly suedes and 
calfskins, with a little reptile. Although suede is now 
looked upon as a year ‘round leather, suede shoes being 
shipped for July and August deliveries constitute, as in 
other years, the early Fall shoes. Very open in treatment. 
they are outstanding examples of the trend to dressed-up, 
feminine shoes that show plenty of foot. Calfskins going 
through women’s factories now are being used in a variety 
of patterns with the usual special emphasis on more closed 
patterns where the glossy surface of the calfskin dends 
itself to these treatments. 


Whatever reptiles are being used now are very limited in 
quantity and only worth mentioning because any addi- 
tional leather supplies are welcome in the factories both 
from a supply and style angle. Retailers are already try- 
ing to place orders with leading style houses for patent 
leather shoes to be delivered in December and January. 
At one such factory, the orders were accepted but with the 
proviso that it might not be able to fill them because of 
the uncertainty of supplies of patent leather. 

A welcome relief of shortages in upper leathers could 
be found by makers of high style sandals if materials 
were available for dressy evening shoes. If crepes and 
satins could be found, according to some of these manv- 
facturers, suede could be saved for more daytime types. 
Besides, these evening materials would fit into the Fall 
style picture of more formal and luxurious evening clothes. 
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/ You can stumble against more kinds of injuries to your legs 
a / and feet than seems possible — until they happen. In one 
now large company, over a period of several months, there 
. / were 30 contusions, 20 sprains, 8 punctures, 6 injuries 
= / from falling objects, 6 infections, 5 fractures, and 4 cuts 
- — all to the legs and feet of employees. 
= / Detailed records of accidents in more than 125 Shoe Fac- 
. / tories show that 15% of the time-losing injuries occur to 
- legs and feet. The records also show that most of these 
try: / injuries are preventable. 
a. / Carelessness and lack of attention were the chief causes. 
er Stop taking chances — injuries handicap the worker, the 
sas / company, and the war effort. 
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RETAILERS, PREPARE NOW! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


The monthly Federal Reserve Bulletins give statistics 
of all banks of the country. These bulletins show that 
during 1940 the average ratio of interest and discount 
1ates, charged by banks to their borrowers, to their. total 
loans increased progressively from 3.4 per cent with banks 
whose deposits were over 50 million dollars to 7 per cent 
with banks whose deposits were $250,000 to $500,000. 

Since the largest size banks are generally located in 
large cities, it might be assumed that they have a much 
larger proportion of large size commercial borrowers than 
the smallest size banks that are nearly all located in very 
small towns. The Harvard survey previously quoted gives 
exact figures on interest rates paid by various size depart- 
ment stores. It shows that the small department stores pay 
a far greater rate of interest to their banks than the large 
stores. These Federal Reserve Bulletins on average inter- 
est rates of banks on all of their loans indicate that all 
small stores pay a much higher rate of interest than large 
stores. 


Bur let us examine these Federal Reserve Bulletins 
further in an attempt te determine the relative ratio of 
losses of banks on their small and large commercial Joans. 
The ratio of the net charge-offs of banks on their uncol- 
lectible loans to their total loans in 1940 for all seven 
classifications of banks by size was identically the same 
with all size banks from’ those with deposits of from 
$250,000 to $500,000 to those with deposits of over 50 
million dollars—namely, two-fifths of 1 per cent. That is 
with the one exception of the banks with deposits of 10 
to 50 million dollars, whose net charge-offs were only 
one-fifth of 1 per cent of their loans. 

Naturally the bookkeeping expense of banks in connec- 
tion with their smaller loans is proportionately higher on 
their smaller loans, but bankers have generally stated that 
this represents a relatively small amount. 

This method of comparing the losses of banks on their 
loans to various size retailers is admitted to be inconclu- 
sive in itself, But information on this subject obtained 
from private banking sources confirms the evidence sug- 
gested by these statistics that the comparative ratios of 
losses and other expenses of banks to their loans to small 
and large retailers do not justify the disparity in the 
amount of their interest rates. 

If banks should decide it to be sound financial policy 
on their part to offer lower interest rates to those of their 
smal] retail customers who have demonstrated themselves 
to be safe credit risks, this would be of very great assis- 
tance to those smal] retailers. 

We have noted in the previous discussion of Inventories 
(Chapter VI) that most small apparel stores are unable 
to turn their stocks more than twice a year, and that the 
same applies to other kinds of small stores. So the usual 
maturity period on bank loans of three months is not suf- 
ficient for small stores. If banks could extend that period 
to upwards of six months, then most small stores with 
limited capital would be able to earn their cash discounts 
on all of their bills to their wholesalers. 

In Chapter IV we noted with the larger size department 
stores, that are ‘able to discount all of their merchandise 
bills, the amount of their earned cash discounts account 
for about seventy-five per cent of their final net profits. 
So if small stores were also enabled to earn all of their 


cash discounts, their financial position would be greath 
improved, which would also greatly benefit wholesaley 
manufacturers and the banks as well. 

I do not know whether bankers would consider this su 
gestion of extending the maturity dates and reducing th 
rates of interest on loans to small retailers to be soun 
banking practice. But this I do know. Most bankers anf 
other business men prefer to improve business practicg 
with as little as possible government intervention. So j 
seems to me that this subect is worthy of their serio 
consideration. If bankers cannot see their way clear ty 
correct this most fundamental need of small business them. 
selves, then we should permit the government to lend, 
hand. 

I recently served in the Small War Plants Section of th 
Purchases Division of the Army, where I had an oppor. 
nity of observing the operation of the Small War Plants Ag 
that was passed during June, 1942. The Smaller Wa 
Plants Corporation created by this act and similar agencits 
in the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission have bea 
effectively assisting small manufacturers to obtain wa 
work, which has enabled them to materially help sustain 
our collossal war production schedules. Under this act th 
Smaller War Plants Corporation is empowered to obtain 
for small manufacturers adequate credit from banks ata 
reasonable rate of interest by guaranteeing to banks » 
ward of 90 per cent of the amount of these loans. Ae 
suredly it is at least as important to preserve small retailer 
as it is to sustain small manufacturers if we are to maintain 
our present form of free economy—which is the avowel 
purpose of the Small War Plants Act. 

The recently passed G. I. Bill of Rights provides faci 
ities that will enable the government to guarantee 50 pe 
cent of the amounts of discharged servicemen’s loans & 
permit them to become smal] retailers, manufacturers # 
farmers. Our experiences with government guarantee 
loans to small manufacturers during the war through th 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, and to owners of smal 
homes during the depression through the Home Owner’ 
Loan Corporation and the Federal House Administratio 
have indicated that similar guaranteed loans to deserving 
small retailers would entail little if any total net loss to th 
government. 


THE Senate Committee to Study Small Business Prob 
lems, of which Senator Murray is chairman, and the Smal 
Business Committee of Congress, of which Congressma 
Patman is chairman, are at present considering the exter 
sion of this principle of guaranteed loans to civilian smal 
retailers. 

Possibly the administration of such a program would kt 
more practical and far simpler if, instead of the gover 
ment guaranteeing loans of the retailers directly, it would 
guarantee these loans to wholesalers and manufacturem. 
which would be earmarked for the exclusive purpose # 
enabling them to extend more liberal credit to small ® 
tailers. Under such a plan, instead of a small retailer hav 
ing to pay his wholesaler in ten or thirty days to earn Bs 
cash discount as at present, his wholesaler would then bt 
able to extend the cash discount period to say six months 
The banks could well afford to extend the maturity date @ 
these loans and lower their rates of interest, since thet 


loans would be partly guaranteed by the government. 
[TURN TO PAGE 64, PL 
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n Customer Must Be 
Served 


: [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


ibilities and the characteristics of 
line come into play. 

Generally it is considered good policy 
to permit a patron to tell her story 
without interruption, even respectfully 
allowing the ubiquitous friend of the 
gustomer to give her sidelights on the 
complaint. The next step is to adjust 
the complaint, with the main thought 
of satisfying the customer so completely 
that she will become a permanent pa- 

The fact that customers are 

own to buy a pair or more of shoes 

after the adjustment of a complaint, 

proves the wisdom of spending time 

and patience in making a satisfactory 
adjustment. 

THINGS A FLOOR MANAGER 
MUST KNOW: 

_ The store’s clientele by name, their 
taste in shoes and their preference in 
shoe fitters. 

His shoe fitters, their individual qual- 
fications, their likes and dislikes and 
temperamental reactions to various 
types of patrons. 

) Every detail of every shoe in stock, 
range of sizes, colors, patterns, fitting 
qualities of lasts and patterns, prices 
land location of stock in the racks. 

_ The promotional policy of the whole 
store as it relates to the shoe depart- 
ment—newspaper ads, what shoes are 
featured in what current window trim, 
direct shoe mailings, past, present and 
future, with great emphasis on current 
promotions. 

_ The technique of handling com- 
plaints. 

Current promotions in other stores. 
(Patrons often refer to them and a 

manager should always have a 
good word to say about the activities of 
‘the stores.) 

Salesmanship, in order to be a real 
Know All, Tell All, in merchandise. 

_ Present fashion trends, particularly 
as related to the shoes in stock. (Most 
patrons are style-minded; so, when they 
ask for certain fashion items, a floor 
Manager’s answers are most important 
for immediate and future business.) 

_ How to make the best use of Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER and other reliable 
bources of fashion information. 

In addition to all of the foregoing, 
our floor manager must have an in- 
herent background of courtesy and 
diplomacy. 


Shoeman’s Son Honored 


Derrorr, Micu.—Charles E. Harris, 
formerly traveler here for the Good- 
Tich and Hood Rubber Companies in 
the Michigan territory, reports that 
his son, Lieutenant Morton Harris, has 
been awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, for raids over Europe. He is a 
Bi7 pilot with the 955th Bombardment 
Group. He had formerly been awarded 
pe Ais Medal with three oak leaf clus- 
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"Health Spot Shoes are ab- 
solutely vital to the War 
Effort! This is my con- 
scientious opinion after 
an experience of over 20 
years and case histories 
nambering more than 
15,000. 


When 100% efficiency is 
expected of everyone who 
is able to participate in 
the defense program, we 
must have good feet -- 
and without good shoes we 
cannot have good feet. 
Health Spot Shoes fill 
this important place." 


Letters such as the one reproduced above are real testimony 
of the ready acceptance which Health Spot Shoes have earned 
among doctors. This reputation has been built on dependable 

year after year and the volume of business result- 
ing contributes in no small degree to the profitable operations 
in Health Spot dealers’ stores. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There never was a better opportunity for good shoe men who 
are anxious to do a better job for those who need correct 
shoes. The many desirable openings in retail shoe stores 
created by men leaving for the service are worth investigating. 
If you are interested in making a change where you will have 
a better opportunity to do a real service for your customers, 
we may be able to help you. Send for application. 


1240 W. LAWRENCE AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, KALINOIS 
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Merchants Must Train 
8,000,000 Salespeople 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


he did it—or perhaps—you didn’t. Any 
worker assigned to you feels the same 
way.” 

“Most of us,” it goes on, “just ‘jump 
right in’ and start instructing or 
correcting a workman without much 
thought or planning. Perhaps you do 
the same. 

“You know the job so well that you’ve 


forgotten the things that ‘stump’ the 
learner. 

“You know it so well that you don’t 
plan how to ‘put it over.’ 

“You know it so well that you don’t 
pick out the ‘key points’—the ‘knacks’ 
—the things that make or break the 
operation. 

“Break down the job,” it advises. 
“You know that there is one right way 
to do every job. You know that there 
are a few ‘key points’ in every opera- 
tion. . . . Fill out a ‘Breakdown Sheet’ 
for each of your operations. It only 
takes three to five minutes.” 













Under “How to Instruct.” Step [ 
the first instruction is “Prepare the 
worker to receive the instruction. Pyt 
him at ease. Remember he can’t think 
straight if you make him embarrassgej 
or scared. Find out what he al 
knows about this job. .. . Get him in. 
terested. Relate his job or operation to 
the final objective, so he knows his 
work is important.” 

In four pages of simple outline, the 
nation’s best industrial teachers showed 
how to tackle the nation’s most desper. 
ately needed job of industrial training, 
It took great wisdom to make a great 
job simple. 

These TWI principles work out ing 
store! 

Sometimes a store owner says, “The 
people I get now are no good. They’re 
not worth training.” Still, they are the 
best he has. Training can make them 
better. It can definitely help make a 
salesperson like the job, see its value, 
and want to stay. 


How It Works in Stores 


Here is a procedure that will work in 
an average-sized store. Are there two 
salespeople that are better than the 
rest? Get hold of them—or even of 
one. Say, “Before long we are going to 
have more goods to sell, some of them 
new kinds of goods. We may have new 
people to break in. I want your help, 
Now let’s take this item, or this group 
of items, and figure out the best way to 
sell them. We'll break this selling job 
down into its parts, and get them on 
paper.” 

To follow the TWI methods one step 
further, put at the top of a sheet of 
paper “Sales Breakdown Sheet for —” 
(the merchandise item or group). Rule 
a line down the middle. At the top of 
the left-hand column write “Important 
Steps in the Sale” and under this list 
the important points connected with 
each such phase as (1) the approach, 
(2) the presentation and (3) the close. 
For example, under “approach” come 
such points as “Opening Remarks,” 
“Gestures,” “Friendly Overtures,” ete 
At the top of the right hand column 
write “Key Points.” On this side give 
the actual words of the opening re 
marks, describe in detail the physical 
gestures, tell exactly how to make 
friendly overtures. In short, fill in the 
details needed to put the Steps in the 
Sale (listed on the left) into action. 

Get these one or two selected store 
people to help you fill out the sheet. Do 
it quickly, then think it over and Tre 
vise it. 

In a good-sized store, pick the other 
people who are to help in the training 
and get them together, not more than 
12 at one time, to allow individual at 
tention to each member of the group. 
Go over the Breakdown Sheet. Make 
sure that not more than six or eight 
new ideas are put over at one time 
because nobody can really understand 
more than that at one clip. 

Get the two best people to stage # 
“demonstration sale.” Ask for helpfd 
suggestions when it is over. 
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Make one trainer responsible for not 
more than eight salespeople, and have 


tep I, him or her do the training on the job. 
e the Have them go through the step twice, 
. Put and the second time have them explain 
think § why they did it that way. This again is 
rassed B she successful TWI method. Then put 
Teady them “on their own” and let them de- 
im in § velop self-reliance. 
ton to All training should be aimed at 
Ss his fast, low-cost selling. That also means 
friendly, helpful selling. It means get- 
e, the ting to know people, not so as to waste 
howed’ # time with them, but to save time by 
esper: guessing right about what they want. 
ining, You can do business fast with people 
great you know. 
. In all training, there is trouble with 
t in@ § the suspicious, the silent, the scared, 
ad and the show-offs. But once the group 
The understands that the “boss” himself is 
hey’re sincerely helpful, either in handling the 
re the training, or in backing up the one who 
them § does it, the cooperation of the group is 
ake & won. This is also the best form of em- 
value, § ployee relations. Is that important?— 
with 8,000,000 people? And how! In- 
centive pay programs, too, can help 
build salesmen that are increasingly 
rk ie successful for themselves and their 
2 two employers. 
2 
= Employers, Employees and 
ng to the Nation Will Benefit 
thas Store proprietors should have little 
hee difficulty in convincing themselves that 
P this training job needs doing, for their 
Troup own advantage as well as to meet the 
— national need. New competition, as 
e) every retailer knows, is being planned. 
m 2 § One store owner says, “Let it come. I 
! know my customers and they know me.” 
7 A wise addition to such a defense lies 


> in training all salespeople to know cus- 
tomers and their wants. 





me Many retailers are eager to get hold 
ede of returning service men. Why? Be- 
list cause they have been trained. Never in 
ith this country’s experience has there been 
te training so thorough, so fast, so varied, 
— and for such numbers of people. 
oui The results have shown it was well 
_ done. The men who hit the beaches in 
- Normandy knew how to handle them- 
lo selves, their weapons, the terrain, the 
a French people, and the enemy. 
give These returning service men, if they 
j Be go to work in retail stores, will expect 
be: me to find helpful training methods. They 
* the | Will be dissatisfied if they do not find 
a the | tem. 
; Army methods apply to retail sales 
eal training. Nobody can train an army— 
* De it is too big. But a sergeant can train 
; a squad. Nobody can train 8,000,000 
salespeople. But one service supervisor, 
an or one store proprietor, can train six or 
or eight people at a time. 
ining With these great examples before us 
— of the training done in war industries 
1 and in the armed forces, every one of 
bers Us engaged in merchandising can lend 
M a hand to the national job of retail sales 
eight F training. 
a Manufacturers can help merchants in 
' a big way, giving. them new training 
material they couldn’t afford individu- 
ge 8 ally. So also can wholesalers, trade 
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associations and business papers. A 
htuge increase in informative labeling 
by manufacturers could help all sales- 
people. Vocational schools and our 
whole educational system can contribute 
much to this undertaking. The crying 
need is for instruction dealing with the 
human job of getting along with people. 


What Makes a Man Successful? 


What man has given the greatest ex- 
ample, in all our present world, of get- 
ting along with people? The man on 
whom we pin our hopes of victory, Gen- 
eral Ike Eisenhower. Why was Eisen- 















hower picked for supreme command? 
True, he is a supreme strategist, but 
we can guess the over-all reason is be- 
cause, down in Africa, he took British, 
French and Americans and made a 
“three-layer sandwich” out of them for 
every post, for every job. He made 
teams. ‘ 

Why does General Montgomery, 
“Monty,” lead the assault in France? 
Again, we can guess it is because be- 
fore El Alamein he went down among 
his men and saw to it that every man. 
in the army knew exactly the plan of 

. [TURN TO PAGE 63, PLEASE] 
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KEEP rashes CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longeranddo 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 
ed at least twice a day. 


USE ALL OF THE S2aek 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
valsalso aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 


WA \ ets 
My} 
A 


USE Brashed CORRECTLY 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is a¢com- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 
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erchants Must Train 
i 000,000 Salespeople 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61] 
» knew his own job and the army’s 


There, at E] Alamein, the Nazis 


turned and ran. 
What war correspondent has won 


sat reading and affection? Ernie | 


Pyle. How does he do it? By being hu- 
man, modest, living with the fighting 
n and letting us see the war as they 
it. What a difference, between his 
ries and a cold, official communique 
or a pompous proclamation. 

Distant, cold, officious, selfish man- 

ement could not win the war, and it 
rannot win the peace. 

Recognition of the importance of this 
huge national job of retail sales train- 
ng has been shown by the Committee 
for Economic Development, the nation- 

non-profit, non-governmental or- 
nization headed by Paul Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker, which has al- 

seady set up committees in nearby 1900 

mmunities to work out methods of 

more business and providing more 
Hobs after the war. 

C.E.D. turned to the Association of 
Consulting Management Engineers to 
prepare a “Handbook for Retailers,” 
which is now obtainable, without 


charge, through local C.E.D. commit- | 
tees. In his introduction to this Hand- | 
book, Marion Folsom, Treasurer of | 


Eastman Kodak, says: 


“Getting the nation’s business under | 


way, when war needs relax, will start 
with retailers and their customers. . 
The spark that fires the engine is de- 
mand, and those who distribute goods 
have the job of stimulating demand and 
keeping it going.” 

America can do this job, if America 
will. 


Customer Objections 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


course and at the same time repeats | 


and emphasizes the desirable features 


of his shoes has an excellent chance of | 


making a sale either immediately or 
after the customer has had an oppor- 
tunity to look further. In every selling 
situation the salesman should realize 
that he has an opportunity to do two 
important things. (1) make a sale; and 
(2) make a friend. He may fail in the 


first but he should never fail in the 


second. 

2, Knowledge of his job. 

In order to meet objections success- 
fully a shoe salesman must have a com- 
plete knowledge of his merchandise and 
the techniques of shoe fitting. It is im- 
possible to meet these objections unless 
the shoe salesman has facts and infor- 
mation to offer his customers. It is a 
definite affront to a customer’s intelli- 
gence to pass off an objection with some 
slighting remark. The customer who 
Ttemarks that a shoe has a tendency to 
slp in the heel will not react favorably 

to the salesman who merely informs 
her that it is a new shoe and will work 
[TURN TO PAGE 65, PLEASE] 
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“ALVERA TIE” by 

ewe The BU RKART-SOLE is already a feature on 

St. Lovis — with three and a half millions of high-style and play 
shoes. The Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, is 
typical of the mounting number of alert manu- 
facturers now using the easy-to-work BURKART- 
SOLE, available for both rationed and non- 
rationed shoes. Its high-style appearance insures 
increasingly wide trade and consumer acceptance. 


“RIVIERA PUMP” 
by BROWN SHOE 
COMPANY of 
St. Lovis — with 
BURKART-SOLE. 


THE BURKART-SOLE is rigidly labora- 
tory and wear-tested. It is elastic, tough and 
long wearing. This new type sole is ideal for 
high-style, gabardine, faille, and other fabric 
models, Furnished in triple-ply, 14” x 2044” 
sheets, BURKART-SOLE meets all require- 

"ments of “War Production Board’s Specifi- 
cation M-217 for Substitute Soles.” 


Write at once for complete information on abrasion, absorption, 
crackiness, tackiness and stitch-tear tests of BURKART-SOLE. 
Perfected by one of the world’s largest makers of insulation 
and fibre products, you can be confident that the BURKART- 
SOLE is right... and that the price is, too! 


F. BURKART MFG. CO. 


4900 N. SECOND ST. + ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


THE JOHN HARVEY LEATHER COMPANY 
50 Wildey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1604 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
1. C. WEHMEYER GITTERMAN & CO. 
1012 N. Third St., Milwavkee, Wis. 171 Madison Ave., New York 


E. D. BROOKS COMPANY 
30 South St., Boston, Mass. at 
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Retailers, Prepare Now! 


[CONTINUED FROM PACE 58] 


If these loans were made to manufacturers instead of 
direct to small retailers, the manufacturers and whole 
salers should continue their cash discounts to encourage 
retailers to pay their bills promptly; but the rates of cash 
discount might be graduated to reimburse the manufac. 
turers and wholesalers for the additional amount of interes 
they would have to pay their banks on these extended loans 
For instance, if the present cash discount of a manufac. 
turer to his retail customers is 5 per cent for payment of 
their bills in 30 days, it might then be 4% per cent in @ 
days, 4 per cent in 90 days, 34% per cent in 120 days, 3 per 
cent in 150 days and 2% per cent in 180 days. 

From their past intimate contact with their customers, 
manufacturers and wholesalers would be in a much more 
advantageous position to determine which small retailers' 
are deserving of such extended credit than would any 
government agency. This suggested modification of the 
guaranteed loan plan that Congress is considering, if it 
were properly supervised, would seem to me to be sound, 
It would obviate the necessity of maintaining the huge 
government agency that would be required to pass on each 
individual loan of small retailers. 

S6, whether with or without government guarantees, 
banks should extend the maturity dates of their loans to 
small retailers, to a period of time more commensurate with 
their needs as they do on loans to farmers. The banks 
should also reduce their rates of interest on those loans to 
a more equitable basis that their past experience with these 
inall retailers’ loans justifies. 

“I recently attended a business convention. ‘The represen- 
tative of one of our largest industrial organizations was 
delivering a rather dull address on the hackneyed subject: 
“Maintaining Our Free Economy During the Post-War 
Era.” A tiny manufacturer arose in the back of the audi- 
torium and impertinently asked, “Free to whom?” 

‘To me “Free Economy” means one in which every ind- 
vidual and every organization, both small and large, is 
assured an equal opportunity for existence and advance 
ment, within the limitations of their individual abilities, 
aspirations and physical constitutions. Representatives of 
business and government who are sincere in wanting to 
preserve our free economy will help put into practical 
execution measures that will assure small retailers and 
manufacturers equal opportunities with their larger com- 
petitors, subject to their individual limitations. The one 
greatest necessity that will assure small retailers continued 
existence during the highly competitive post-war era is 
adequate and equitable credit. 





Washington Newsreel 


[CONTINUED FROM PACE 29] 


its present form sets up a far-flung organization, which 
would have post-war control over smal] firms, which come 
into its scope of operations. This at a time when all bust 
ness would be loking forward to a relaxiation of gover™ 
ment controls. Small business, eligible for benefits under 
the Act, is defined as any manufacturing concern having 
less than 500 employees, any wholesaler having annual né 
sales of less than $1,000,000 and retailers with annual né 
sales or recipts- of less than $250,000. 
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Customer Objections 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63] 


out in time. She may listen to an ex- 
planation to the effect that the sole of 
the new shoe is stiff and will not bend 
readily at the ball of the foot, with the 
result that the heel of the shoe tends 
to remain on the floor when the cus- 
tomer raises the heel of her foot. 

8. The ability to give an acceptable 


reply. 

Frequently the ability to phrase 
thoughts in an acceptable manner will 
aid the salesman in his attempt to meet 
objections successfully. The following 
suggestions may help the salesman to 

ive an answer which will be more ac- 
ceptable to the customer. 

a. Using the objection as a selling 
point. 

A customer might remark, “I believe 
that color is too bright.” Instead of the 
usual reply to the effect that the color 
is not particularly bright, the salesman 
might say, “That is the very reason 
why this red play shoe is so desirable 
at the present time. There is a ten- 
dency toward bright accessories and I 
am sure that you will find these shoes 
particularly acceptable with your Sum- 
mer costumes.” The salesman has used 
the objection as a selling point rather 
than attempting to deny the objection 
of the customer. 

b. Agreeing at first. 

Every customer likes to have a sales- 
man agree with her, and this is possible 
by using what is commonly known as 
the “yes but” method of answering ob- 
jections. The customer might remark, 
“These shoes are so light that I do not 
believe they will wear well.” In reply 
the salesman could say, “Yes, those are 
very light shoes, but they are made of 
a very fine piece of kidskin which you 
will find to be one of the strongest 
leathers used in shoemaking.” The 
salesman has not denied the objection 
of the customer, but he has introduced 
a new idea to overcome the objection. 

c. Requesting additional information 
from the customer. 

It is possible to develop a more intel- 
ligent discussion of a particular objec- 
tion if the salesman is able to draw 
more information from the customer. 
A customer might remark, “That raise 
on the sole of the shoe will not be com- 
fortable on my foot.” The salesman 
could draw out the customer by saying, 
“We are interested in the opinions of 
our customers. I should appreciate 
your telling me why you do not think 

that metatarsal raise will not be com- 
fortable on your foot.” The further 
remarks of the customer should enable 
the salesman to present his reasons for 
suggesting this particular shoe. 

Customer objections should be ex- 
pected and welcomed by the salesman, 
for they are a normal part of the sale 
and frequently may indicate a cus- 
tomer interest which can be used to ad- 
vantage by the salesman. Objections 
May reveal the particular interest of 
the customer, thereby giving the sales- 
Man an ovportunity to emphasize par- 
ticular selling points. 
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Mrs. Day's curtailed wartime 
production restricts the sale 
of her shoes fo established 
agencies. An unlimited sup- 
ply of Ideal Baby Shoes will 
be one of the blessings Peace 
will bring. 


lr tiny feet could talk, they would 
tell a tale of gratitude for the expert way you've made 
the Ideal Baby Shoes they wear. Perhaps they don't 
know why their feet feel so good, and how they're kept 
so healthy, too. But, their parents do know, for thou- 
sands of Mrs. Day's dealers have told her story often. 
It's one of specialized skill, developed after many years 
of studying the ever-changing baby foot . . . Of knowing 
what is best in lasts, the most satisfactory patterns, the 
most healthful materials and construction methods to 
use. And, it's a story of careful supervision of a loyal 
staff, enthusiastic to complete each job to the best of 
each individual operator's ability. Yes, Mrs. Day you 
have something there. And, that something is the rea- 
son why more parents ask for your Ideal Baby Shoes by 
name—why more merchants are anxious to sell them 
each season. 


mes. DAY’s IDEAL sasy sHoe co. 


DANVERS * MASSACHUSETTS 


1070 MERCHANDISE MART 71 WEST 35th STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOTS NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 








Introducing - STYLE 5028 
LE MEDAILLON 


= 


* An all-purpose good shoe to serve 
r 3 intimes like these—an excellent choice 
ws for the rationed weerer and just as 

good 4 style for you to sell. 

Will-be advertised in Esquire. 


for high value, style leadership, and 
dependability...and keep it for over 
fifty years . . . unless it consistently 
delivered more than was expected. 


Most Taylor-Made styles retail from 
$6:59 to $8.50 — 4 little higher west 
of the Mississippi. 


E-ETAYLOR /orperetion 
275 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON. MASS. 








Sherwood Gay Named Price Executive 
SHERWOOD GAY, Mendham, N. J., a business man 


with 23 years’ experience in the leather industry, has 
been appointed price executive of the Hides, Leather and 
Fur Branch of the Consumer Goods Price Division, Byres 
H. Gitchell, acting director of the division announced 
July 17. 

Mr. Gay’s appointment, OPA said, is in line with the 
agency’s policy of securing outstanding men with practical 
business experience to advise and assist in developing its 
price programs. 

For the past year, Mr. Gay has been chief of the Spe- 
cialty Leather Section of the Leather Branch of the War 
Production Board. He is president of Blanchard Brothers 
and Lane, producers of upholstery leathers, with whom 
he has been associated for 23 years. 

Mr. Gay replaces Daniel W. Keeler as price executive 
of OPA’s Hides, Leather and Fur Branch. Mr. Keeler 
left the agency on June 25 to return to the Keeler Leather 


Company, Boston, Mass. 
* * ~ 


M. J. Kaplan Heads Advisory Group 


M. J. Kaplan of the Colonial Tanning Company, Inc., 
Boston, was elected chairman of the industry advisory com- 
mittee representing producers of tanners’ gelatin raw stock 
at a recent organizational meeting of the group held with 
Office of Price Administration officials in Washington, the 
price control agency announced today. 

The group discussed with OPA tentative provisions of 
a proposed price regulation covering so-called wet gelatin 
raw stock, including cattlestock hide and calfskin trim- 
mings suitable for the manufacture of edible and technical 
gelatin products. 

In order to establish trade definitions in practical use by 
both buyers and sellers of the gelatin raw stock, a joint 
meeting was held in New York on July 28, attended by 
representatives of the gelatin raw stock industry com- 
mittee, representatives of gelatin products manufacturers, 


and OPA representatives. 
om * * 


Shoe Shortage in Europe Acute 


A REPORT by the National Planning Association entitled 
“Clothing and Shelter for European Relief” reveals clearly 
just what the demands for shoes in war-torn Europe will 
be. Although the association is a non-governmental or- 
ganization it is considered by many a sounding board for 
government policies. When its first report on relief for 
Europe was issued it was proclaimed by former Governor 
Lehman, Director of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, as the finest brief work of 
its kind. 

The shortage of shoes on the continent of Europe is 
even more acute than that of other clothing items, accord- 
ing to NPA’s statement that probably for every person 
who needs a new suit, there are two who need a new pair 
of shoes. The report says that some 200,000,000 pairs of 
shoes and enough repair material for perhaps 100,000,000 
pairs of soles are needed desperately on the continent 
today. This estimate of 200,000,000 pairs is slightly less 
than the original estimates of UNRRA. At the present 
time about half this amount is already programmed for 
production, but only about 10 per cent has actually been 
procured. 
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Cuicaco.—Offices of Industry Post- 
Conference and Market Week of 
National Shoe Fair to be held in 

fhicago, Oct. 30-31 and Nov. 1-2, 1944, 
opened recently in the Morrison 

Chicago, where staff headquar- 

5 will be maintained until the closing 

the Fair. 

The official application and terms of 
ticipation in the Industry Postwar 

Mmference, jointly sponsored by the 
leading associations of the industry 
» National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
and the National Boot and Shoe 
ufacturers Association—have been 

led to the shoe industry and allied 


















The following announcement included 
the official application was signed by 
members of the Joint Committee of 
National Shoe Fair, each associa- 
being represented by five members, 
serve jointly in directing all activi- 
of the Fair: 
"The world is on the move. The con- 
tts between many men of many coun- 
is drastically affecting every seg- 
t of commercial life, and the shoe 
istry is no exception. Today it is 
necessary than ever before that 
those who are charged with the re- 
nsibility of making footwear so that 
men of our fighting forces and civilians 



















with wearable types of shoes, 
d have factual knowledge and a 
understanding of critical eco- 
» production and merchandising 








problems. 
"The shoe industry’s Postwar Confer- 

te is designed to provide this type of 
mation to all those who will be in 
dance in Chicago, Oct. 30 and 31 

Md Nov. 1 and 2. It will be a con- 
nce geared to the trend of the 
times. It will provide an opportunity 
all makers and sellers of footwear 
Wlearn of the availability of essential 
goods in order that they may 
the requirements of consumers. 
Is entire theme of activity will be 
Medicated on how best to serve the 
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the home front may be properly sup- ° 


Shoe Fair to Be Post-War Conference 


Announcement Outlining Scope of Chicago Show Issued by 
Joint Committee of Manufacturers and Retailers— 


Application Forms Sent to Industry 


citizens of the United States during 
difficult wartime conditions with limited 
[TURN TO PAGE 85, PLEASE] 





Vulean Corporation 
Promotes Frank Allen 


PorTSMOUTH, OH10—Vulcan Corpora- 
tion announces that Frank Allen who 
previously was vice president of the 
Wood Heel Division has been appointed 
vice president in charge of sales. Man- 
agement of sales of both divisions, lasts 
and heels, will be under the direction 
of Mr. Allen. 

He is well known in the shoe manu- 
facturing industry as an authority on 
wood heels. He is highly regarded by 
all wood heel manufacturers as one 
of the foremost representatives in the 
industry. 

Recently Mr. Allen was appointed a 
member of the Wood Heel Manufactur- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee by 
the Office of Price Administration and 





FRANK ALLEN 


at a meeting of this committee in Wash- 
ington on June 27, 1944, he was named 
chairman of the committee. 

Prior to coming with Vulcan his en- 
tire background was shoe manufactur- 
ing, beginning his career at a very 
early age with The Selby Shoe Com- 
pany of Portsmouth, Ohio, and later 
with other shoe manufacturers. 

Vulcan expresses confidence that Mr. 
Allen can effectively merchandise the 
products of the finishing plants as he 
has knowledge of both manufacturing 
and selling and understands the rela- 
tionship of lasts and heels to shoe man- 
ufacturing. 


Says Shoe Regulations 
May Be Changed 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Shoe manufac- 
turers and OPA officials held a confer- 
ence on shoe-pricing regulations as 
they affect the manufacturers at the 
Carpenter Hotel here, July 13. The 
session, sponsored by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, was the 
first of several similar gatherings held 
in New England in July. 

The conference revealed the fact that 
while shoe manufacturers have violated 
the price-fixing regulations in many in- 
stances, in most cases it was due to 
misunderstanding. Inadequate records 
were found to be at fault in many cases. 

A possibility that regulations affect- 
ing shoe manufacturers may be changed 
was brought out by Robert C. Erb, gen- 
eral manager of the J. F. McElwain 
Shoe Co. of Manchester and Nashua 
and chairman of the New England Shoe 
Industry Cooperating Committee. He 
said a private survey was being made 
to find more practical regulations for 
the billion and a quarter dollar shoe 
industry. 

E. J. Casey, head of the regional 
pricing division in Boston, expressed 
similar views and voiced. the opinion 
that the shoe industry is of sufficient 
importance to warrant special regula- 
tions, instead of being governed by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, as 
at present. 

Louis H. Salvage, owner of the Louis 
H. Salvage and Salvage-Molloy Shoe 
companies in Manchester and president 
of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, was chairman. 

















Writes in a Verdant Setting 





A garden-like trellis twined around with green vines and topped with colorful 
flowers in white pots was the fixture devised on which to display white shoes in 


this Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company window in Chicago. 


Tapestry drapes at the 


sides serve as a frame to hold the picture together. 





Philadelphia Retail Sales 
Lower Than Expected 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Retail sales of 
shoes during the month of May were 
substantially greater than the same 
month a year ago but at the same time 
were far below seasonal expectations 
for that month. 

A decline of 19 per cent for May 
over the previous month was reported 
recently by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia for stores reporting in 
their district, and an increase of 13 
per cent compared with the same month 
in 1943. A decline of 2 per cent was 
reported in the total volume of sales 
for the first five months of 1944 com- 
pared with same five months a year 
ago. 

While inventories in other reporting 
lines showed increases ranging from 
1 to 7 per cent for May over the pre- 
vious month, inventories of shoes for 
May was 5 per cent below the previous 
month and dropped 24 per cent below 
May 1943. 

Production of shoes in this district 
for May showed an increase of 11 per 
cent over the previous month, the great- 
est increase in individual lines reported 
with the exception of sugar refining 
which was up 27 per cent. Shoe pro- 
duction for that month was off 5 per 
cent compared with the same month of 
the previous year. Total production 
during the first five months of 1944 
was also 5 per cent under that for the 
same period a year ago. 





Shoe Production in May 
Increased 7.6 Per Cent 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Shoe produc- 
tion figures for May of this year, re- 
cently released by the United States 
Bureau of the Census show that dur- 
ing that month 39,639,189 pairs of 
shoes of all types were produced. This 
was an increase of 7.6 per cent as 
compared with April, 1944, and of 8.2 
per cent as compared with May, 1943. 
The break-down of civilian shoe pro- 
duction shows that increases were 
made in all categories of leather- 
upper footwear except those classed as 
youths’, boys’ and misses’. The com- 
parison here is between May and April 
of this year. May, 1944, figures are 
somewhat lower than in May, 1943. 


In men’s dress shoes, the May pro- 
duction was 828,808 pairs, compared 
with 740,325 in April of this year and 
830,485 in May of last year. Work- 
type shoes showed a marked increase 
over April. The figures are 3,286,549 
pairs in May of this year; 2,758,355 
in April of this year; and 3,140,809 in 
May, 1943. 

Production of shoes for youths and 
boys, as already noted, showed a slight 
decrease as compared with ,April of 
this year as well as with May, of last 


year. ny production this was 
1,352, irs. In April, 19 t was 
1,368,3 aR ee 1943, it was 
1 "468,070. , 

Ww oes: thous far under 
the record ‘Production of May,” 1943, 


annithideens showed an increase over 









April of this year of well over 300,9i) 
pairs. May, 1944, pairage was 95 
848. In the month preceding, it 
9,210,798. May, 1943, showed a t 
of 12,369,297. 

Misses’ shoes showed a slight & 
crease over April, 1944, production, | 
the comparison with May of last yep _ 
cannot be made since those figura) 
are combined with those for childreyy 
shoes. In May of this year, then ibrati 
were made 1,822,102 pairs of missey 
shoes, as compared with 1,833,501 ® 
April. Children’s shoe figures for Ma ® 
1944, were 1,182,816 pairs. For Apai 
they were 1,154,866. In May, 1943, ¢ 
total production of both misses’ anj 
children’s shoes was 2,553,341. hy 
fants’ shoe production continues @ 
the up grade. In May of this yea tigi 
2,320,850 pairs were made, 12035% 
more than were produced in Apri 
Production during May of last yer 
was 2,018,643. 

With the exception of infants’ shou # 
and misses’ and children’s, however, % 
the same favorable comparison dow 
not hold good for the first five monty 
of this year as compared with th 
same period of last year. Declines an 
the rule all along the line. 

During the first five months of thi 
year, men’s dress shoe productig 
totalled 21,831,150 pairs, and the wok 
shoe total was 7,446,317. Figures fori 











































PRODUCTION OF BOOTS. SHOES. AND 
SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER 
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the same period of 1943 were 26,463, 
352 and 10,627,366, respectively 
Youths’ and boys’ shoes showed 4 
minor decline of slightly less than om 
per cent. In this class of footweat, 
the five-month figures were 7,420,308 
pairs for this year and 7,486,105 i 
last year. Women’s shoes decreas#l 
81 per cent, 1944 production having 
been 49,969,613, while last year ther 
were produced a total of 72,446,19% 
Misses’ and children’s shoe production & 
for the first five months of this yea 
was 14,775,218 pairs. For the same 
period last year, it was 14,020,114. The 
1944 increase over 1943 was, therefore, 
5.5 per cent. Production of infants 
shoes increased 8.1 per cent over lat 
year, the figures being 11,352,317 ant 
10,503,377, respectively. 
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: ~irace Powell with 
I. Miller & Sons 


IsLAND City, N. Y.— Grace 

}, identified for several years with 
development of shoe and costume 
tions, has joined the manufactur- 
division of I. Miller & Sons, Inc., 
director of that company’s creative 
mn division. In this new position 
will have every opportunity to ap- 
the intimate knowledge of the rela- 
of shoes to the costume which she 


ight de 
tion, bay 


11. Ip @eauired when, for several years prior 
ues op Msthe war, she had her own studio, and 
is which period she became well 
120,845 n among a wide circle of manufac- 
April. and retailers of women’s shoes 
St year™ this country. 
The importance of her work becomes 
” show, Barer when it is considered in connec- 
owever, ion with the company’s post-war plans, 
m does mced at a recent I, Miller dealer 
mo ing by Irving E. Grossman, gen- 
ith thal sales manager. Called for is an 
nes a Memansion of factory capacity to take 


among other things of increased 

of @i ction of sport and casual foot- 
duction Hie To insure the success of this 
@ work Meve, it is proposed to set up a modern 
res for eating division composed of spe- 
for each costume type of foot- 


‘Miss Powell,” Mr. Grossman an- 
“will head this division and 

fll work closely with the I. Miller deal- 
s, as well as with manufacturers of 
commodities such as apparel, ac- 
tries and millinery. Thus there 
be brought about a closer coopera- 
and coordination among the kin- 
products that are sold to the 
rican woman in the specialty shoe 
the department store, the spe- 
store and the family shoe store.” 


ion-Free Shoes Sell 


Rocnester, N. Y.—Results were bet- 
‘then anticipated in the sale of 
ion-free shoes here. 

There were approximately 5,000 pairs 
shoes in the offering, with pretty 
rly every variety of footwear of 
and other years included, and the 
was heralded with extensive ad- 

iing—more than the offerings war- 
d perhaps. 

Not only were crowds brought to the 

mares to inspect the odd lots, but a good 
y of the visitors decided on other 

for which they expended ration 








Retailers saw in the sales an oppor- 
y to get rid of some of the mer- 
lise which may not be expected to 

well with the return of peace. 


ruth Advised About Quality 


Derrorr, MicH.—Shoemen can meet 
Present troublesome situation in 
n’s footwear by dropping the 
lasis on wearing quality, which was 
800d peacetime selling point, accord- 
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'B ellaire 


THE FOOT STIMULATING SHOE 


is FIRST... 


@ The six basic lasts over which Bell- 
aire shoes are made are nationally 
recognized as specialized lasts. Each 
has been created and developed 
especially to give the Bellaire line 
a balance and completeness for all 
fitting requirements. 


DIXIE—No. 1514 
A basic shoe, built 
over Bellaire’s 555 
last. A superb fitter, 
available in Black 
or White Kid. 
AA to E. 


Ti intain equitable distribution among elas 
aagaees — this time establish pore ore Bsny Bre we comes 


“BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 


PORTLAND 


MAINE 


TICKNEY 


WALKER 





ing to Nathan Hack, of the Hack Shoe 
Company. “When selling children’s 
shoe, undersell rather than oversell the 
wearing quality of the shoes,” Mr. Hack 
said. 

“Mention during the selling conversa- 
tion that ‘We place more emphasis upon 
fit than wearing quality for children. 
Due to war conditions, the Army and 
Navy get priorities on all first quality 
sole leather stocks. While our shoes 
are good quality still, made by the same 
manufacturers, they are not quite as 
good shoes as we have been accustomed 
to having’. 

“The quality juvenile shoe was for- 
merly a drug on the market. Higher- 
priced lines were limited to the ultra 


quality and orthopedic lines exclusively. 
To prove this, recalled that even the 
higher-priced shops had to carry one 
or two lower-priced lines to obtain any 
kind of volume. 

“Because of this limited demand, the 
number of manufacturers and their out- 
put were limited. Since buying habits 
have changed, it is humanly impossible 
for this handful of manufacturers to fill 
orders for increased demand. 

“It is true that lower-priced chil- 
dren’s shoe manufacturers have been 
permitted to raise their quality stand- 
ards, but the consumer public will not 
accept these newly converted qualities, 
and nothing but the good old established 
quality lines will do.” 
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GUARANTEED 


FOOT RELIEF or money back 
MEDICATED FOOT BATHS 


recommended for 
relief of athletes 
foot, corns, callouses, 
bromidrosis, _ tired, 
sore, burning, per- 
spiring feet. 

Basy to sell and cus- 
tomers repeat and 
send their friends 
50% Profit 
Retails $1 Box 


R. E. BROWN 
620 N. CENTRAL Glendale 3, Calif. 

















LOO A ee 


SLIPPERS 





NON-RATIONED 
FAST SELLING 


Ladies House Slippers 


$5 

@ pair 

2% 10 days net 30 
F.0.B. Chicago 


Balloon material D'Orsay, soft 
sole-leather lift. 





COLORS 
Blue and Wine with 
i-colored embroidered 
collar. 


Assorted sizes 5 to 9 te case (36 pairs) 
Minimum orders accepted 2 case 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WILLIAM COHAN CoO. 
19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, i. 























Store Has New Manager 


Houtitywoop, Fia.—A. J. Simon has 
been named manager of the Hollywood 
Shoe Store, located at 1924 Hollywood 
Boulevard. He succeeds H. P. Perlmut- 
ter. Simon was honorably discharged 
from the U. S. Army in November of 
last year, and came to Hollywood from 
New York City. 


Wm. Warner with 
Saks-5th Avenue 


New York—Recently appointed as 
women’s shoe buyer at Saks-Fifth Ave- 
nue to succeed the late Manuel Gerton, 
William Warner returns to the store 
wheer he originally entered the shoe 
business a number of years ago. 

“T learned shoes the hard way, by sell- 
ing,” is Mr. Warner’s comment on his 
early experience. After about eight 
years with Saks he went to Delman 
where he continued selling. His next 
move was to the position of buyer at 


WILLIAM WARNER 


Ransohoff’s in San Francisco. Several 
years later he returned to New York 
to become buyer at Lord and Taylor 
for a period of a year or so. For the 
past six or seven years, Mr. Warner 
has been buyer for Delman’s New York 
shoe salon. He expects to assume his 
duties at Saks-Fifth Avenue as soon as 
he can arrange to do so. 

Commenting on his career in the shoe 
business he says, “I’ve lived with fine 
shoes all my life and like them. The 
quality shoe business is something. 
Once you’ve been in it, you can’t get 
away from it.” 

The present demand for better grade 
shoes, he feels, is an encouraging thing 
for the future. “People have really be- 
gun to like and enjoy good things. It 
takes an era like this to raise the stand- 
ard of living. People find that the fine 
shoes wear better, look better, are more 
comfortable and are really more eco- 
nomical in the long run.” 


Playshoes Sell Well 


San Jose, Catir—Hale Bros., de- 
partment store have a clever assort- 
ment of playshoes in their shoe depart- 
ment at $3.95 a paid, and they are 
reported to be selling well. The color 
range includes rust, royal, red, wheat, 
natural and white. 

The local store of Montgomery, Ward 
&o Co., is featuring attractive play- 
shoes in their shoe department at $3.85, 
offered in colors of canary yellow, cher- 
ry red, powder blue and snow white. 
These are shown in a variety of smart 
styles and are commanding excellent 
sales, it is reported. 
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MEN'S SHOES 








Dongles raflsmanship 
al tts est 

508-510 Merkridee tits 
West Coast Offices 


Haas Building 
Los Angeles 28, 
California 
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SANDAL CASUALS 


te ers er 


CLOSE-OUT 
LADIES’ LEISURE TYPE 
RATION FREE 


4.00 





@ LEATHER 


@ ELASTICIZED 
BACK STRAP 


@ LEATHER 


| STYLE fase @ BLUE OF RED 


FULL SIZES 4-9 


ARNOFF SHOE CO 101. Duane St 


.INC., 








Opens Resort for Employees 


UNION, Mo.—Bourbeuse Shoe G 
pany, manufacturers here, opened & 
sort for its employees three miles ff 
the factory. The resort has a ia 
swimming pool, dining hall, dance 
cabins, and ten acres, part of which# 
used for horseshoe pitching, badmin 
etc. Swimming is free, and all ote 
features are provided at a nominal ¢ 


Shoe Firm Changes Name 


SPOKANE, WasH. — The long-est 
lished Spokane shoe firm, Berglund 
Hern’s, W. 723 Main Avenue, is cha 
ing its name to “Hern’s For All @ 
Family Shoes.” It will continue int 
ness at its present location. Harold 


Hern is the owner, having bought @ 


the interest of his former partnet, * 
E. Berglund, who died about two 
ago. 
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Wolock Opens 
Style Studio 


New York—Designing in. the ap- 
I field is considered a supreme art 
and the rewards are proportionate. Re- 
cently, magazines, newspapers and com- 
ementators have acclaimed dress de- 
signers, by name and by fashion, as 
- being important in the post war activ- 
ity of fabrics, furs, etc. 
Will designing in the shoe field be- 
“¢gome a real art in the days to come? 
In the past it has been so easy to 
imitate a pattern created by somebody 
else or to go back to the models of years 
ago for ideas which could be repeated. 
Morris Wolock, one of the talented 
designers of shoes, is such a believer 
in the future design possibility of fem- 
inine footwear that he has resigned 
from the I. Miller shoe factory style 
department to go into business for him- 
| self. His background and reputation 


Morris Wolock 


have been built up over the years. He 
owned a retail shoe store in Chicago at 
the age of 19 and progressed to the 
| point where he built the Wolock & 
Bauer business in Chic ago—seven 
stores, with a total volume in the mil- 
‘lions and a show place on Michigan 
Boulevard, featuring “Shoes of the 
Hour.” Even then he had an experi- 
mental factory in Chicago to carry out 
his design ideas in custom made shoes. 
Mr. Wolock predicts an era of revo- 
lutionary progress in the making of 
shoes for women and believes that now 
is the time to get ready. He is assem- 
bling a staff of workers who will be so 
interested in their creative work that 
they will be what he terms “Singing 
Shoemakers.” His work shop will be 
in midtown New York and he hopes 
to have his first collection ready in time 
for opening at the National Shoe Fair. 
Last week the I. Miller organization 
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De you look at shoe bottoms when viewing lines? Do you ask about sole 


leather? 


The right sole leather has a great influence on sales. Today you 


hear about increasing the wear of sole leather. We started doing that more 


than a hundred years ago. 


Not artificially, but by natural tanning methods. 


KISTLER SOLE LEATHER — The Balanced Bark Tannage 


offers substantial wear, flexibility, moisture resistance, comfort and essential 
body support. Let these facts guide you when buying men’s street, dress, 
orthopedic or heavy-duty shoes, cowboy boots and sport footwear. Remem- 
ber, men’s shoes soled right are men’s shoes sold right. 
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tendered Mr. Wolock a dinner in token 
of his four years of service, and respon- 
sibility for their design program. 


J. P. Smith Shoe 
Sells a $1,000 War Bond 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—The Fifth War 
Loan Drive went over the top with a 
bang in Hagerstown, Maryland. 

The big push for War Bond sales in- 
cluded a radio auction sponsored by the 
local station and every leading retail 
store in town. Each store contributed 
one or more articles for auction. The 
selection was put on display for all to 


HER COMPAR 
BOSTON-MASS ; 


— 


see—and items were announced daily 
over the air. The announcer asked for 
bids on the merchandise in war bonds— 
and a special committee awarded the 
articles to the highest bidder when and 
if the bid was considered sufficiently 
high, 

Among other things offered was a 
pair of Smith shoes contributed by 
Bikle’s Shoe Shop, the Hagerstown 
agency for the line. 

The committee awarded these shoes 
to the man who bid a $1,000 War Bond 
for them. That bid was quite a com- 
pliment to the shoes—and probably 
establishes a record which will stand 
on its own feet for some time. 
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Volk Serving Country 
In London Post 


New YorkK.—Harold Volk, head of 
| Volk Brothers, famous retail shoe firm 
of Dallas, Tex., and former president 
of the National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation, is serving the United States 
government in an important and highly 
confidential capacity in London, ac- 
cording to information received here. 

Mr. Volk has been in London for 


HAROLD VOLK 





more than a month and is engaged in 
work connected with psychological 
warfare at the General Allied Head- 
quarters. He served as an officer of 
the United States Army in World War 
I and spent some time in various con- 
tinental European countries following 
the armistice. He is a graduate of 
Yale University and is ably qualified 
| for his present post, both by an inti- 
mate understanding of European con- 
ditions and by the fact that he speaks 
several languages fluently. 


Prosperity Predicted 
For Corn Belt 


CuicaGco, Inu.—Jack Clark of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, former president of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
is at present vacationing in Wisconsin, 
having stopped off first in Chicago to 
see his many friends here. He report- 
ed that the corn crop of the Middle 
West promises to be one of the best 
in many years. Should this prove out, 
it means that the leather industry will 
be favorably affected since there will 
be feed in abundance for the cattle 
which eventually end up as milady’s 
calfskin shoes. 


Store Remodeled 


CoLtumBus, OHIO — Kinney’s Shoe 
Store, 77 No. High St., has been smart- 
ly remodeled and modernized, in pastel 
shades of ivory and blue, and with 
modern new lighting effects to assure 
better display of merchandise. 
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UNRATIONED 


SNAPPY SIMULATED 
LEATHER UPPERS 
STURDY PLASTIC SOLES 


$4-75 





AT 
STYLE 612 
. ONCE 
| MEN'S SIZES 6-11 DELIVERY 


SAMPLE PAIR UPON REQUEST 
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SHOE CO.,INC.,101 Duane S+..NY 
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HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 











Louis I. Fishman Now With 
Hubbard Shoe Co. 


RocHEsTeER, N. H.—Louis I. Fishman, 
formerly president and sales managerf 
of the Harold Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass., 
is now associated in an important ca- 
pacity with the Hubbard Shoe Co., Inc., 
of this city. Mr. Fishman will mer- 
chandise, style and sell all shoes made 
in the Rochester and East Rochester 
factories. In addition, he will purchase 
all upper leather for both factories. 

During the past fifteen years, Mr. 
Fishman has been associated with the 
Consolidated National Shoe Corpora- 
tion and with the Kesslen Shoe Com- 
pany, as well as with the Harold Shoe 
Company. His wide circle of friends 
in the industry in all parts of the coun- 
try will be happy to hear of his new 
connection. 
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Qdd-Lot Sale Mostly 
Negative in Boston 


BosTON, Mass.—As the result of a 
Gatiuptike poll, the statement is 
hazarded that not more than 50 per 
cent of the shoe merchants in Metro- 

Boston participated to any 
t extent in the sale of ration-free 
odd lots, authorized by the OPA dur- 
ing the week which began on Monday, 
July 10. Active participants, most of 
them department stores with bargain 
basements, did a booming business for 
the first two’ days—then interest lag- 
ged. This was just as well since by 
that time stock offered had been re- 
duced to end sizes. 

In women’s shoes the offerings were 
confined for the most part to pump 
types with higher heels than those 
popular in this district where pumps 
are used almost as much for hiking as 
they are for dress purposes. Some of 
the WPB-sponsored spectators of fab- 
ric and leather were put in with the 
rest of the shoes in what seemed to be 
an obvious attempt to sweeten things 
up. The thinking of many merchants 
can be summed up in the words of 
one who, when he was asked how busi- 
ness was and where all his odd-lot 
shoes were, said: “We aren’t taking 
much interest in this thing for the 
simple reason that we have few odd 
lots to put on sale. All the shoes we 
have were carefully bought and sell 
well at regular prices. Why give ’em 
away.” 

In the men’s field, the only thing of 
interest to report is that in bargain 
basements where were offered men’s 
shoes of all descriptions, a high per- 
centage of them with all the surface 
characteristics ordinarily associated 
with great age, most of the customers 
were women, trying to find a pair for 
the boy friend. The men were con- 
spicuous by their absence. 


Manchester Manufacturer 
Boosts War Loan 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The Louis H. 
Salvage Shoe Co. and the Salvage-Mol- 
loy Shoe Co. published a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the Manchester Union- 
Leader, July 10, to promote the sale of 
bonds in the Fifth War Loan drive. 

The bottom portion cf the lay-out 
read: “Our Employees Have Over- Sub- 
scribed Their Quota in the Fifth War 
Loan Drive. . .. We’re Mighty Proud 
of them!” 

Early in the drive, it was announced 
that already bond sales totalling $50,- 
222.25 had been made to employees of 
the local factories of the J. F. Mc- 
Elwain Shoe Co. The quota was $91,- 
000 for the 2,500 workers, and Albert 
W. Beaudet, general chairman of the 
factory drive, sponsored by the New 
Hampshire Shoe Workers’ Union, ex- 
pressed confidence that the shoe work- 
ers would go “over the top.” 
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WHEN BETTER SHOES’ ARE MADE --* 


HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 
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Handbag House 
Offers Reptiles 

New YorkK—An unusual collection of 
lizard, alligator and snakeskin hand- 
bags is being shown by the D’Nil Hand- 
bag Company of this city. Solid lizard 
bags are the main feature of the line, 
according to Murray Goldman, business 
head of the firm of which his wife, 
Martha Lind, heads the style and de- 
sign departments. 

The Fall collection includes Iguana 
lizard and alligator lizard bags in 
browns and black; black and white 
Java ring lizard; alligator bags in all 


the high shades; cobra snakeskin in 
red, Army russet and kelly green. “Per- 
sian Morocco,” an India-tanned goat- 
skin, is being used in tan, black, Army 
russet, kelly and dark greens and red. 
Some all-wool gabardine bags are being 
trimmed with reptile. A limited quan- 
tity of suede calf is being used, in 
brown only. 

A demand for lizard bags with han- 
dles is a new style trend noted by Mr. 
Goldman. Customers are becoming 
more particular in their buying is an- 
other trend on which he commented. 
Retail prices on the bags range from 


sip to $30. 
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MESERE THE ART OF\\\ 


SIZES 3 TOS 
S$ AND M WIDTHS 
iN STOCK 


118 WEST BROADWAY 
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PLUMP BROWN UPPERS 
STURDY LACES 
ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 

IN STOCK 











MOCCASINS 





$4.65 





6-12 $1.65 
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JOY ¢ SKIPS 


BROWN ELK LOAFER 
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PASADENA, CALIF.—The story of the 
local play shoe that made good was 
told graphically to an interested audi- 
ence of Pasadena, (Calif.) women at 
The Broadway-Pasadena’s charming 
Maryland Hall auditorium in conjunc- 
tion with an informal fashion showing. 
Mary Thacker, always an animated 
speaker, told these women in an in- 
formal fashion of the growth of Joyce, 
Inc., which first became known to the 
fashion world as Joyce of Pasadena. 
Models of the sports shoes being made 
in Britain, New Zealand and Australia 
were shown, and a brief story of the 
world-wide growth of these California 
casuals preceded Mrs. Thacker’s resume 
of the current Joyce showings—the pro- 
motion of the. Mexican theme in five 
exotic colors—cochineal, Mexican violet, 





Tells How the Play Shoe Grew Up 





green chili and red pepper. 

A window display, showing th 
foreign market interests, and models of 
the Joyce play shoes, was used in pre 
moting the event, which was featured 
as an informal sportswear showing 
Campus Councilors from the Campy 
Corner, on the second floor at Th 
Broadway-Pasadena, modeled variow 
types of sportwear, showing the many 
exciting color combinations which at 
possible with the new Mexican colors. 
A stunning little white pique sports 
dress, for example, which was glow 
ingly embroidered in fuschia, purple 
green and yellow tones, and with this 
the model wore the new Joyce Mexican 
violet. Again, cohineal Joyce play shoes 
were worn with a sun-dress in a har 
monizing shade of pink. 





Merchants Buy Freely 
At Detroit Show 


Derroir, Mico. — The July Show 
Days sponsored by the Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club at the Hotel Statler 
drew a business described as literally 
“tremendous” by harried travelers dis- 
playing there. Opening of the Fall sea- 
son occasioned a rush of retailers, in- 
cluding a large proportion from upstate 
Michigan, to see the lines available, 
and place orders. Reports indicate that 
sizable orders were placed in all in- 
stances. 

The delivery situation in the terri- 
tory appears to be fair, with a sizable 
volume coming ‘through steadily, al- 
though not enough to permit any 
“hoarding” of stock by anyone. 

Leading interest appeared to be in 
Fall novelties, Patent leathers in blacks 
took the lead in sales appeal, with 
suedes following closely. Restrictions 
on colors made this a fairly stable mar- 
ket in this regard. There was, however, 
a marked preference for “antique,” ap- 
proaching an English tan. 

Plans of the MSTC are being com- 
pleted for the first August showing in 
its history. Despite the week’s post- 


ponement of the July show, the August 
Show Days will be August 14-15, mak- 
ing a full summer program of displays 
for the first time. 





Canadian Production 
Shows Increase 


MONTREAL, CANADA—The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics recently reported 
production of leather footwear in Cam 
ada in May amounted to 3,200,891 pairs 
compared with 2,908,348 in the previous 
month and 3,008,030 in the correspond 
ing month last year. During the first 
five months of this year 15,118,064 pairs 
were produced as compared with 14; 
520,778 in the corresponding period af 
last year. 





Robert F. Stanton 


MaDISson, IND.—Robert F. Stantot, 
72, shoe merchant and civic leader, died 
reecntly at Pasadena, Cal., where bt 
had gone because of poor health. He 
was in business here for 58 years, ané 
active in many organizations. 
widow, two sons, a brother, and a sit 
ter survive. 
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Postwar Retailing 
Needs Outlined 


New YorK—The major role of re- 
tailing in developing new markets and 
more consumers for goods 


of postwar retailing by Alfred 
ee Uaberstain, Bert Goldsmith, Inc., “hs 


New York advertising agency. = 
“Retailing in the Postwar Period,” 
secand of a continuing study undertaken O Cole-Haan 
ty the agency on future business op- ait imperial 
gations, points out that there is now eS nade 
agreement that a sustained 
i el of production, employment 
‘ national: prosperity depend upon 
more merchandise to more 
This requires that the efficiency 
effectiveness of retail distribution 
should be stepped up. The study out- 





“Distribution is the very hub of all 
pstwar planning and retailers have 
the most vital role to play in maintain- 
ing prosperity,” the study affirms. 
“Customers and only customers make 
jobs. Other theories for keeping the 
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the wealth will not do it. We know 
that limiting production will not do *t. 
We know that more customers and 
more merchandise consumed per cus- 
tomer will do it.” The 36-page booklet 
discusses other salient features of re- 
tailing after the war, including in- 
tensified competition, the increasing im- 
portance of branded merchandise, the 
necessity for stores to have a distinct 
individuality to compensate for greater 
standardization of the products which 
they sell, and the trend toward stores 
performing more civic functions and 
serving public interests. 

Retailers must cope with a number 
if external influences, the study con- 
wnds, including changes in consumer 
wants and needs, new types of com- 
tition, and continuing, although modi- 
fed, government controls. Enumerated 
ate several operational changes which i“ i a . ~ 
vil affect merhandising and selling CO L E ° H A AN CO., C H ICAGO 
methods, selection of personnel, account- 
ing methods and physical alterations 
Within retail] establishments. 
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i ting lann the National Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- now but as soon as better shoes become 
See Fit School P ed ciation will probably be used as the available a slight grade up will be put 
Derrorr, MicH.—Plans to establish @ background content of the course. into effect. 
thool for shoe fitters locally, in co- Adams and Nathan Hack of the Hack 
eration with the Detroit Board of ghoe Company were named to a com- Fewer Cattle Hides in Canada 
tion, are being made by the mittee to arrange for the establish- 
Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers’. Associa- ment of the school. MONTREAL, CANADA—The Dominion 
om H. Adams, president of reergee eenor 4 yt ag = 
e and Company, established raw cattle hides y Canadian - 
hoe contact "eek with the New Store Opened ners, packers and dealers at the end 
Board, and the latter, which is very HuntTincTon, W. Va.—Frank Peters of the May amounted to 432,551 com- 
operative with local merchants, has is re-opening in Huntington. Many will pared with466,782 on the corresponding 
dered to hold classes either day or remember him as president and man- date last year. Stocks of other types 
tight, as schedules work out best for ager of Frank’s Bootery, Inc., which were as follows, figures for May, 1943, 
Bospective fitters. In addition, the was destroyed by fire last February. The being in brackets: Calf and kip skins, 
Board will furnish experienced teach- new firm will be known as Frank 461,627 (648,824): goat and kid skins 
ets, Peters, Inc., and will be located at 1085 137,018 (24,422) horse hides 298,297 
The outline of material prepared by 4th Ave. The same lines will be carried (44,128). 
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CHILDREN'S SHOES 














best possible materials. 
We refuse to lessen the 
quality of C. A. Haines 
shoes in order 
more of them. 


Because of the shortage of man power, 
We regret we cannot supply all of ©. A. 
Haines shoes ted by our t s. How- 
ever, we are servicing. all on a fair quota 
basis to insure equal treat- 
ment. 


We took forward and are pre- 








which retails up 

te $4.00. L2104 
Geatskin 

SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 

508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 


Our Distributors 
American Shoe Co., S. Freiburger & Bro. 
251 W. Jefferson St. 119-121 E. Columbte St. 
Fort Wayne, indiana 
Jayson Shoe Co. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
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POROUS: FLEXIBLE DURABLE 
Nic f lee Figskdde 


INNERSOLES « COUNTER WELTING 
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Travelers Sponsor Show 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Fall meet- 
ing of the Indiana Shoe Buyer’s Week 
will be held November 12, 13 and 14 
in the Claypool Hotel, according to an- 
nouncement by Jack Newcomb, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Shoe Travelers As- 
sociation, sponsors of the event. 
















Father and Son Together at Compo 


Charles A. Sullivan (left) is the boss and Frank M. Sullivan, his son, is 
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the assistant. Together they manage the Boston District of the Compo 
Shoe Machinery Corporation. 


Boston, Mass.—Frank M. Sullivan 
has been appointed Assistant Manager 
of the Boston District of Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, working under 
his father, Charles A. Sullivan, who is 
one of the oldest members of the Compo 
organization and who is now Manager 
of the Boston District. 

The father was formerly employed 
by the T. G. Plant Company, where he 
was superintendent for many years. 
Son Frank followed in his father’s 
footsteps and learned the art of shoe- 
making in the Plant factory, also. He 
started in the stitching room, then 
worked in the lasting room and welt- 
ing room and was finally made head of 
the Compo Department in the Plant 





factory. While working there he wet 
to night school and specialized in pat 
tern making and shoe design. 

When the Plant Company closed it 
business, Frank Sullivan joined th 
Service Department at Compo. His work 
brought him in contact with all typs 
and grades of Compo shoes and this 
plus his earlier training, rounded a 
his experience as an expert in the mak 
ing of Compo shoes. His appointment 
as assistant to his father is a logical 
sequence. 

This promotion follows a number d 
others recently made in the Compo a 
ganization and reflects the policy d 
the company in preparing young ma 
for positions of responsibility. 











Fred Ullman Now on 


West Coast 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Fred Ullman, 
well known in shoe circles in the East, 
where he has had his business for many 
years, has recently moved his business 
to this city where he has established 
Fred Ullman & Co., with offices at 219 
West Seventh Street. 

Mr. Ullman will act as sole distribu- 
tor for the Desco Shoe Corporation and 
its affiliated companies from St. Louis 
to the West Coast. Lines include wo- 
men’s casuals and fine house slippers, 
children’s casuals, play shoes and slip- 
pers, and footwear for men and boys. 





Keith Official on Trip 


BockTon, Mass.—Arthur I. Loheed 
of the Geo. E. Keith Company retail 
stores division, and head of the com- 
pany’s merchandise council, left July 23 
on a trip which will take him to the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Loheed will visit 
Walk-Over Stores and Departments in 
Chicago, Salt Lake City, Omaha, Los 





Angeles, Oakland, Berkeley, San Jow 
and Fresno. In addition to discussing 
merchandising plans for the immedia# 
and postwar periods with the varios 
managers, he will also visit some of t 
company’s California resources, aM 
will spend some time in the St. Low 
market on his return East. 





F. E. Quartermain 


MOoNnTREAL, CANADA — F re deriet 
Ernest Quartermain, 59. manager @ 
the Dominion Wood Heel Corporatio, 
Limited, of Montreal, died recently # 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, after 
short illness. 

Born at Fredericton, New Brunswith 
Mr. Quartermain had been conned 
with the boot and shoe manufactur 
industry for the last 40 years. # 
was well known in Eastern Canais 
having been superintendent of 
Perth Shoe Company, Perth, Ontaris 
for ten years before coming to 
treal to join the Dominion Wood 5 
Corporation, of which he became ma 
ager five years ago. 
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Self-Adjustable 
Strongly Constructed 
Nationally Known 


Retails $5.00 
Per Pair 


Substantial 
Dealer Discount 


KEYS FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORTS 


KEYS SHOE ARCH COMPANY tst.3syeors 1221 Sixth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


WITH ADDITIONAL 
SOFT METATARSAL 
PADS 
. 

Write for 
fully descriptive 
circular 














Postwar Tips Issued for Merchants 


Committee for Economic Development Releases Two Booklets, One 
for Wholesalers and One for Retailers Recommending 
Steps to Be Taken in Planning for the Future 


New Yorxk—Declaring that wholesal- 
ing and retailing must be geared to a 
postwar expansion of production and 
sales at least one-third greater than in 
1940, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment on July 26 issued a Hand- 
book for Wholesalers and a Handbook 
for Retailers prepared for it by the 
Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers. 

The handbooks include in great de- 
tail outlines of procedures whereby in- 
dividual firms may begin planning now 
for greatly increased peacetime busi- 
ness after the war, and are issued in 
a first run of 20,000 and 200,000, re- 
spectively, for distribution to individual 
wholesalers and retailers through the 
nearly 2,000 Committees for Economic 
Development now working in all parts 
of the country toward maximum private 
employment after the war. 

“Getting the nation’s business under 

way, when war needs relax, will start 
with the retailers and their customers,” 
says Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of 
Eastman Kodak Company and chair- 
man of the C.E.D. Field Development 
Division, in his introduction to the 
handbooks. “Wholesalers will pass 
goods along to retailers. The spark 
that fires the engine is demand.” 
‘ Both handbooks stress the decisive 
importance of speedy distribution in 
maintaining high levels of postwar 
over-all employment. “All manufac- 
ture,” states the Handbook for Retail- 
ers, “ends in the retail sale... . The 
pull from new buying power in the 
public, and the push from wholesalers 
and manufacturers, will demand ag- 
gressive selling.” 

“The millions of retail stores in 
America, well managed, will stimulate 
the tremendous pulling force of demand 
im our 137 million people when peace 
has returned. Then employment will 


rise to high levels in wholesale, re- 
tail, and manufacturing establishments 
alike. . . . The decisions made by re- 
tailers now, for their own future, will 
influence the future welfare of the 
nation.” 

In the early postwar period, the 
handbook warns, dangerous inflationary 
results might ensue from too free 
spending while goods are still scarce. 
On the other hand, “if the whole na- 
tion hesitates before buying, a depres- 
sion with serious unemployment can 
result. . . . Moderate spending is to be 
hoped for, rather than a scramble for 
scarce merchandise.” 

There is little danger states the 
Handbook for Wholesalers, that the 
wholesaler will lose his former indis- 
pensable place in the “consumption 
line,” which reaches from factory to 
family and from farm to family. “It 
is not efficient to ‘eliminate middlemen’ 
arbitrarily, any more than to cut out 


a group of workers on a production 
line.” 

Among the essential services which 
the wholesaler performs the handbook 
names the credit function. “His credit 
has been used to put retailers in busi- 
ness throughout the development of the 
nation. It is a powerful means of ex- 
panding the volume of business done 
in the nation and of increasing national 
wealth.” 

The handbooks recommend the fol- 
lowing steps in planning the future of 
a wholesale and a retail business re- 
spectively : 

Wholesale: 1) Selecting and develop- 
ing customers; 2) Organizing profitable 
sales volume; 3) Reviewing buying 
policies and receiving methods; 4) 
Analyzing physical plant and order 
handling; 5) Reviewing controls of in- 
ventories and costs. 

Retail: 1) Making a plan for esti- 
mated sales; 2) Deciding what lines to 
carry and improving relations with 
sources; 3) Adopting methods for in- 
creasing sales to a planned volume; 4) 
Deciding what changes are needed in 
the store itself; 5) Organizing, com- 
pensating, and training personnel; 6) 
Controlling costs and keeping records. 

The handbooks can be obtained only 
through local C.E.D. committees. 








Shoes Are News—Even in Guadalcanal 





None of them have on what might be termed a complete wardrobe—this 
group snapped on the island of Guadaicanail—but all seem interested in 


the new pair of American shoes being displayed by 


the whitest of the six 


who is Captain E. A. Bates, Jr., grandson of Andrew J. Bates, founder of 
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the Bates Shoe Company, Webster, Mass., where the shoes were made. 
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NON-RATIONED 
FAST SELLING 


Ladies’ House Slippers | 





$4.75 
Q pair 
7%, OB. Chicago 
Bengaline material with 
stitched vamp-hard sole. 
COLORS 
Wine with light blue lining 
Royal Blue with light blue lin- 


in 
Black with red lining 
Assorted sizes 4 to 9 to case (36 pr.) 
Minimum orders accepted '/2 case 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WILLIAM COHAN Co. 


19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 














MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS 





CLEARANCE 
UNRATIONED 


$4-75 . PLAID FABRIC 







@ LEATHER SOLES 
@ COMPO CONSTRUC- 
TION 


@ RUBBER HEELS 





Active Buying at Shoe Show 





Black Suede Popular for Fall and Flat-Heeled Loafers Still 
New York State Merchants Report—New Association Formed 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Another successful 
Shoe Show was held on the third floor 
of Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
July 9-10. About 30 lines were on dis- 
play and buying by retailers was ac- 
tive. 

Flat-heeled loafers still are a popular 
style and among the new Fall shoes 
black suede predominates. Retailers 
stated that business is as good as pos- 
sible and markets are in a receptive 
mood. The buying shows that mer- 
chants anticipate active business for 
the next two or three months, and sales 
were according. Most merchants said 
their current stocks are in good shape 
and all were very much interested in 
the new goods shown. 

It has been stated that the OPA is 
releasing white elk skin, not on the 
market for the past two years, and 
manufacturers are very much pleased 
as this will make possible the return 
of tan and white saddle shoes for fall 
showings. 

Selling of non-rationed shoes was 
much more active as the newer types 
have more eye-appeal and are being 
made in higher priced lines. New ver- 
sions in ornaments are adding greatly 
to making these shoes more dressy, 
also. 


Men’s shoes, in browns and blacks, 
are largely of calfskin, and the reguly 
lines are available for fall trade, 

It was decided to hold the ney 
Buffalo Shoe Show at Hotel State 
October 22-23. 

At a special meeting of jobbers ay 
manufacturers at the show a new agg. 
ciation was formed, called the Tri-Sta 
Shoe Travelers. Their headquarten 
will be at 501 Washington Street i 
Buffalo. The three states represente 
in this organization are Ohio, Pennsy). 
vania and New York. 

Officers elected were: Harry Levin. 
son, president; Edward Krug, sects 
tary-treasurer; and a committee of six, 
which will include Mr. Levinson ani 
Mr. Krug and Harold Davis ani 
Charles Reichart of Rochester, Charles 
W. Reis of Buffalo, and Tom Swantm 
of Rochester. This committee will draft 
plans for the organization’s activities 
and will charge a regular admission fe 
to all exhibitors. Members who have 
attended the last two shows will hk 
listed as charter members of the o& 
ganization. Their first meeting wa 
held at the Washington Street heat 
quarters on July 26. 





Fighting Loss of 
Work Shoe Sales 


Detroit, MicH.—The loss of work 
shoe trade to non-retail outlets has been 
agitating Detroit shoemen. Outlining 
the situation, Fred E. Sherman, of 
Sherman’s Shoes, East Side neighbor- 
hood store, said: 

“The habit of the workingman com- 
ing to his friendly neighborhood man 
for work shoes has dwindled away. 
Here is a golden opportunity for the 
retailers’ association or dealers to in- 
vestigate, and seek legislation if neces- 
sary, to counteract the unfair practice 
of selling work shoes at no profit, fitted 
by inexperienced men not in a legiti- 
mate shoe store. Retailers must de- 
mand the return of the work shoe busi- 
negs in the coming postwar era, or 
find another source of revenue to help 
pay the soaring taxes.” 

Indicating the manufacturers who 
sell to these outlets as being unfair not 
only to the retail trade but to the con- 
sumer as well, Nathan Hack, of the 
Hack Shoe Company, said: 

“Successful men in mass production 
can prove failures in selling shoes 
which require personal fitting. Selling 
their employes work shoes at a price 
may appear as a ‘noble gesture,’ but 
in reality it is undermining the effi- 
ciency of the workers on the produc- 
tion line. 

“Shoe fitters in factory commissaries 





lack the training as well as the ir 
terest essential to a successful fitter. 

“If efficiency experts made a study 
of workers incapacitated by ill-fitting 
commissary shoes, they would recom 
mend their abolition. Let shoe experts 
contribute their skill to the war effort 
in the retail shoe store. 

“Shoe manufacturers who insist o 
selling a small portion of their output 
to warehouses where shoes are indit- 
criminately handed over the counter by 
incompetent factory stock chasers, 
should remember that the shoe retailers 
of America are the ones who make por 
sible the distribution of 95 per cent of 
their factory output.” 





Detroit Stores Closing Early 


Detroit, Mico.—Detroit shoe store 
in the downtown area are closing earliet 
for the Summer months, by genera 
agreement of the Detroit Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, under the pres 
dency of Steven J. Jay of R. H. Fyfe 
and Company. 

Closing at 5:00 p.m. was set for 
department stores, with specialty stores 
setting their own hours. Because of 
the variation in time of opening and 
closing in many downtown stores, news 
paper publicity has stressed store hours 
strongly in advertising. 

Curtailed store hours are conservilg 
the need for refrigeration, of whic 
some stores are running short, and als0 
helping to meet the help situation. 


Boot and Shoe Recordét 
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EXTRA Sales 


Seott’s HEALTH 


tudinal and Transverse arch . . . 


moisture. 











FOOT APPLIANCE CO., 


O mana 





Business Booming in 


( Magic 3-in-1 Support »\ 
Most Foot Pains 


This marvelous 3-way support lifts Metatarsal, Longi- 
cushions heel bone. Gives 
instant, permanent relief. Foot bones resume normal posi- 
tion, nerve-pinch disappears, feet are "young" again! Cus- 
tomers delighted. Featured by hundreds of shoe-dealers, 
many sell 500 to 1000 a year. Resilient sponge rubber, 
topped with genuine leather, russet finish, treated to resist 


ATTRACTIVE PROFIT! oniy $i8 per dozen pairs. $205.20 
per gross pairs. Shipped promptly. ORDER TODAY! 












Sell More 
Than Shoes. . . 
Sell Foot Comfort! 


ARCH 
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“Specialists in Reptile Handbags to Match Reptile Footwear” 


8 Nebr 


Oar New Fall Line of 


GENUINE REPTILE HANDBAGS 


Now on Display in Our Showrooms 


Though they are scarce and getting scarcer, 
we still have an excellent selection. Thanks to 
foresighted planning, we can give you imme- 
diate delivery on many styles and colors in 


Solid Alligator Lizard © Solid iguana Lizard 
Solid Alligator © Solid Cobra Snake 
Patchwork Alligators, Lizard 







Java Ring Lizards 


We suggest you take advantage of our 
attractive new prices. 
promptly to assure delivery of the genuine 
Reptile bags you want. 


/ HANDBAG CO. 


Place your orders 


316 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Southern California 





Survey Shows That Retail Trade Continues at Peak Levels Even in 
the Face of Declining Employment 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — No major 
changes in business activity in South- 
ern California have occurred in recent 
months, reports the Research depart- 
ment of the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. Continuing, the 
report goes on to state: 

“War production in the area is now 
being maintained at high levels but 
without the sharp increases which fea- 
tured most months of the past several 
years. Similarly, retail trade is being 
sustained at peak levels. Building ac- 
tivity declined during the month of 
May but remains at more than double 
LF wartime low point reached early in 

3. 

“The continued high level of opera- 
tions. at local war plants is being 
achieved in the face of declining em- 
ployment. Figures published by the 
California Division of Labor Statistics 
and Law Enforcement show that the 
number of wage earners employed by 
Manufacturing plants in Los Angeles 
County has declined from a wartime 
peak of 455,000 in August, 1943, to 
roughly 420,000 currently. These figures 
exclude office workers. For the first 
time in over five years, industrial em- 
ployment in this area is below that of 
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the corresponding date a year ago. 

“The contraction of manufacturing 
employment has been due to a variety 
of causes, not all of which are clearly 
understood. Recent layoffs by a large 
aircraft company are only one aspect 
of a broader development. Contribut- 
ing to the reduction in numbers of war 
workers have been (1) women return- 
ing to the home, (2) persons leaving 
to seek jobs in other lines, and (3) a 
sharp reduction in the influx of labor 
recruits to this area. 

“The recent War Manpower Commis- 
sion ruling that beginning July 1 all 
employers may hire men only on re- 
ferral by the United States Employ- 
ment Service is an effort to prevent 
the shifting from war jobs to non-war 
jobs from reaching proportions that 
would seriously hamper war production. 

“The high level of trade volume dur- 
ing the first five months of the current 
year has continued during June. As 
compared with a year ago, current 
dollar sales volume is substantially 
higher. In May department stores in 
downtown Los Angeles sold 13 per cent 
more merchandise than in May, 1943, 
after adjusting for a difference in the 
number of trading days.” 





Herman Loewenstein 


New York—Herman Lowenstein, one 
of the best known leather merchants 
in the industry and head of the firm 
bearing his name, died recently at the 
Doctors Hospital following a heart at- 
tack. He would have been 77 years old 
on August 17 and had been in the 
leather business for 51 years. 

Mr. Lowenstein was born in Germany 
but moved to London at the age of 17, 
coming to New York in 1893, in which 
year he established the business of 
which he had always been the head 
and which, since its organization, had 
remained at the same address, 26 Perry 
street. 

Mr. Lowenstein’s wife, Dr. Helen 
Correll, who died in April, 1938, was 
a noted specialist in physio-therapy. 
Educated in Germany, she came to this 
country as a delegate from that country 
to the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, 
and never returned to her native land. 
For twenty years she was head of the 
physio-therapy department of the New 
York Orthopedic Dispensary and Hos- 
vital, where she specialized in the treat- 
ment of infantile paralysis. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Correll and Mrs. Marion C. 
Lewis, both of New York City; a son 
Rudolph Correll of Great Neck, L. I.; 
a brother, Edwin Loewenstein, and two 
sisters, Elsie Seligman and Hedwig 
Goldschmidt. 
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CORDUROY: one Size for Ladies’ and Mon’s 
Shoes — 12 Pockets — Color Combinations — $21.60 


LEATHERETTE: For CHILDREN —s Peshete 
with a Different bay <A Rhyme Character 
Each Pocket—Red 


Samples Gladly “qubettns Upon Request 


LYONS & COMPANY 
120 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES for 44 Years 
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JOBS 











LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING 
ST. LOUIS FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town “C"* Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
“on 


Women's Shoes From 
America’s Top Sources 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 


























GARRISON SHOES 
ARMY GARRISON SHOES | | 


GOODYEAR WELTS | 
ARMY-TAN UPPERS | 
FULL DOUBLECOM. | 
POSITION SOLES 
SOLID LEATHER 
TOPSOLES 


$2.95 






| 
| 





ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC.,101 Duane $¢+..N.Y.C 








Dates to Remember 


Golf Outing, Central Pennsylvania 
Shoe and Leather Association, 
Hershey Country Club, Hershey, 

Pa. August 4, 1944 

Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago II. 

Aug. 21, 22, 1944 

Summer Outing, Greater Buffalo 
Shoe Retailers and Affiliated 
Shoe Trades of Western New 


York State, American Legion 
Lamm Post, Williamsville, N. Y. 
Aug. 23, 1944 


Monthly Shoe Show, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. Sept. 11, 12, 1944 

Spring Shoe Show, Southeastern 
Shoe Travelers, Ansley, Henry 
Grady and Piedmont Hotels, At- 
lanta, Ga. Oct. 16, 17, 18, 1944 

Spring Shoe Show, Northwestern 
National Shoe Travelers’ Associ- 
ation, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1944 

Spring Shoe Show, Central States 
Shoe Travelers, Muehlebach - 
Phillips Hotel, Kansas Cit rw 

October 22, 23, 24, "1944 

Monthly Shoe Show, Tri-State Shoe 
Travelers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 

N, Y., Oct. 22, 23, 1944 

National Shoe Fair, Palmer House 
and Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
October 30, 31, November 1, 2, 1944 

Midwestern Shoe Travelers’ Spring 
Show, Paxton Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb. November 5, 6, 1944 

Iowa Spring Shoe Show, Iowa Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

November 12, 13, 14, 1944 

Spring Shoe Convention, Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

November 12, 13, 14, 1944 

Spring Show Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Adolphus, 
and Baker Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 

November 12, 13, 14, 15, 1944 
3lst Annual Convention, le 
Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Philadelphian, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
January 14, 15, 16, 1945 





Christopher Brien 


Detroit, Micu.—Christopher Brien, 
a shoeman for half a century, until his 
retirement in 1932, died here recently 
at the age of 78. He was born in Bal- 
linamallard, Ireland, and served an ap- 
prenticeship in the dry goods business 
in that country. He came to this coun- 
try in 1886, and traveled in the midwest 
for S. B. King and Company of Boston 
for some years. He then formed the 
Great Eastern Rubber Company with 
his brother, James Brien, in Boston, to 
job rubber footwear. 

In 1908, he opened the Great North- 
ern Rubber Company jobbing rubber 
footwear, in Detroit, covering Michigan 
until the early twenties. In 1922, he 
formed the Detroit Comfort Shoe Com- 
pany, wholesale shoe and rubber house, 
and also operated a local chain of retail 
stores under the name of the Dollar 


Shoe Stores. He sold out in 1932, ang 
retired. 

In recent years he had lived in the 
suburb of Birmingham, until 1940, 
when he moved to Ypsilanti and 
associated with his son, Bancroft Brie, 
in the form of Brien-Stephens, Ine, | 

He is survived by his widow and 
three sons—Bancroft F., Douglas T, @ 
Birmingham, and Ensign James @ 
Brien, U. S. N. Burial was at Natick 
Mass. 





A. R. Hyde & Sons 
Again Honored 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—To the well 
known shoe manufacturing firm of 4 
R. Hyde & Sons Company has bee 
given the right to add a white star 
the Army-Navy “E” pennant awarded 
them a year ago. Its presence denotes 
another year of producing “enough 
and on time” of military footwear for 
the Army and Navy. 

“The production that made possible 
our first Army-Navy ‘E’ award,” says 
a statement issued by the company, 
“was distinctly an achievement of 
labor—the men and women working in 
our plants who knew the importance 
of their job and its relation to victory. 
They have just achieved the renewal 
of their award now, symbolized by a 
new star on the flag that flies above 
their plants.” 





George C. Feige 


LouISVILLE, Ky.—George C. Feige, 6 
years of age, who succeeded his late 
father Fred Feige, in the operation of 
a shoe store at 431 East Market Street, 
and who was with the store for 47 
years, prior to moving it to 2430 West 
Broadway, Louisville, three years ago, 
died at his home 2434 West Broadway, 
Louisville, on July 13. Mr. Feige was 
a brother of the late Frank Feige, who 
for many years traveled for a Cinci 
nati shoe manufacturer. 

He was a member of the Junior Or 
der of United American Mechanics, and 
of St. John’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church; and a trustee and member for 
twenty years of the Board of Direc 
tors of the Louisville Protestant Or 
phans’ Home, 

The Feige store was one of the oldest 
general family shoe stores in Louisville, 
and was in the 400 block on East Mar 
ket Street, for nearly a century, before 
being moved to West Broadway. 





To Manage Shoe Department 


San Jose, CaLir.—Henry A. Garci@ 
who has been engaged in the retail shoe 
business in San Francisco and in the 
Northwest during the last 15 years, 
has become manager of the shoe de 
part at the local store of Hale’s. 

Mr. Garcia is a former resident of 
this city, and conducted a shoe store 
of his own here for 13 years prior 0 
leaving for other cities. 


Boot and Shoe Recordef 


























Herbert N. Lape, Sr., 
Again Honored 


CoLuMBus, OHn1I0—Herbert N. Lape, 
Sr., chairman of the board of Julian 
& Kokenge Co., has been re-elected for 
his second term as president of the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 
Thomas C. Wilson, vice president and 
manager of Walkers, Inc., men’s wear 
store, was elected national councillor 
of the Chamber. Mr. Lape was also 
appointed chairman of the Department 
of Manufacture Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and his son, Herbert Lape, Jr., 
has been appointed local chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 


—_————__ 


Walking Shoes Popular 


San Jose, CALIF.—Bloom’s, shoe re- 
tailers, report a brisk demand for Loaf- 
ers, a popular walking shoe with the 
younger set here. The shoe is featured 
in antique tan, and selling at $4.95 a 
pair. 

The store also finds an increasing de- 
mand for attractive oxfords with cuban 
heels, which are commanding an excel- 
lent volume of sales at $6 and $6.95 a 
pair. These are extremely popular 
with many young women and girls for 
the open road, campus and business 
Wear. 
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Sizes 12% to 3 
Case lots only 
36 to case 

Modiwm widths 


No. 2013-Red e 


%& Long wearing Rope Soles 
*% Excellent fitting Bal Oxford 


*% Wide range of Fall colors 


No. 2014-Army Russet ° No. 2015-Town Brown 


No. 2011-Black ® No. 2019-Blue @ No. 2018-Pine Green ® No. 2016-Burgundy 


SANDLER BROS. SPECIALTIES CO. 85 South St., Boston 11, Mass. 


Retail Association 
To Expand 


BuFrraLo, N. Y.—At the last execu- 
tive meeting of the board of directors 
of the Greater Buffalo Retail Shoe 
Dealers Association it was decided to 
annex additional counties in Western 
New York State for the betterment of 
the association by thus keeping it in 
closer contact with the New York and 
National Associations for closer co- 
ordination in the discussion of retail 
needs during the war and for post-war 
planning. 

William Pidgeon, chaplain and direc- 
tor of the New York State Association, 
expressed himself in full accord with 
this program both in Buffalo and in a 
speech before the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. The group now includes 
dealers in both the shoe and rubber 
business. 

At the June meeting of the Asso- 
ciation a protest was made to the OPA 
about some shoes bought in Buffalo 
which were of such poor quality that 
they wore through in 48 hours. The 
association president, George W. Cooke, 
in a radio talk soon after, repeated 
these protests and the matter attracted 
rather widespread attention. It is still 
before the OPA but no action has as 
yet been taken in the matter. 


It was also decided to hold the asso- 
ciation’s annual outing on August 23rd 
at the American Legion Lamm Post, 
Werhle Drive, Williamsville, N. Y., 
from 1 p. m., to midnight. A $3.50 
ticket includes all games, good music, 
good speakers, refreshments, a buffet 
lunch at one o’clock and a dinner at 
six. Guest speakers will include Mr. 
Gillespie, Mr. Kelly and Mr. Casey of 
the OPA. Games will include baseball, 
horse-shoe pitching, archery, trap shoot- 
ing, tug-of-war and golf. 

In charge of these activities will be 
Charles W. Reis, general chairman; 
William Adler, general co-chairman; 
president George W. Cooke, honorary 
chairman; vice president Willard 
Lewis, honorary co-chairman. 


New Shoe Store Opened 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.— Charles E. 
Milens and Oscar Maier have opened 
a general line shoe store at 440-442 
South Broadway under the name of 
Foster’s Shoe Stores. They previously 
operated five family shoe stores in Kan- 
has City under the name of Milens and 
Maier. Oscar Maier is the general 
manager and buyer. For the past four 
years he has been with the local C. B. 
Baker shoe stores. The new store has 
a 47-foot frontage and has some 15,000 
square feet of sales an? rack space. 

















HELP WANTED 


FOR RENT 


SIDE LINE SALESMAN WT). 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 





ATTENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES 
MEN: There is a wonderful in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with te 
RE on ee ee 

store operations. Unlimited under 
eral plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and : of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to 
italize on your yay 
. a i 


i 

statement of Address: HEALTH 

pg, SHOE. SHOPS” INC., Industrial A 
ue, Danville, Illinois. r 





Ney SALESMAN...........- rn $250 

to $500.00 per mouth ia’ ihe STYLE SHOP 
OF THE SOUTH. Commission basis, $50.00 
Der week guaranteed. The Guarantee Shoe Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 





YOUN MAN, DRAFT DEFERRED, WIT 
— SHOE FITTING EXPERIENCE, 
who is ambitious to learn in all its phases, the 
scientific operation of a retail shoe business; 
learn to fill doctors’ prescriptions, precision fit- 
ting, and the Orthopedic and Style Markets. 
Our proposition will appeal to one to whom 
training for better things to come means more 
than mere temporary inducements. Our business 
is located in the Metropolitan Area of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Address #248, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





AMBITIOUS, INTELLIGENT YOUNG 
MAN, 30 to 35 to be Assistant to busy 
" Executive of Retail and Distributing Shoe Or- 

ganization. perience in manufacturing _,sell- 

ing, styling, lasts, or production scheduling 

valuable. ional opportunity for future as 
Company has extensive post-war expansion pro- 
gram. Location Chicago. Give full details, ex- 
perience, education, age, draft status, salary 
requirements, etc. Address #238, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





F_XPERIENCED RETAIL SHOE SALES 

PERSON for our high-grade Coast to Coast 
Stores. Exceptionally pleasant working condi- 
tions with opportunity for Management jobs to 
men of ability. Salary and bonus. Vacations 
with pay; free hospital insurance, and many 
other Write full details experience, 
education, age, draft status, salary require- 
ments, etc. Address #237, care Boot & Shoe 
oe ler, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 





WANTED: YOUNG MAN, TO MANAGE 

SHOE DEPARTMENT in leading inde 
pendent Department Store located in progres- 
sive North Carolina City situated in healthful 
section. Prefer individual now Assistant Buyer 
or head of stock who is looking to the future. 
Address #235, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SALESMAN, experi- 
opportunity for ambitious 
man; $60.00; advancement. Exclusive New 
Jersey suburban store. Write giving qualifica- 
tions. Address #234, care Boot & Shoe 
a 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


QO RTHOPEDIC SHOE 
enced. Wonderf 








BUILDING 20x80 MODERN FRONT 


and fixtures. 
over 30 years. 
population. Big pay rolls. Avai lable 
Qctober Ist; Rent $80.00. Marvelous 
opportunity for live wire. Write: 


HARRY SCHAFFER 
1345 Biltmore Drive, Charlotte, North Carolina 














POSITION WANTED 





BUYER AND MANAGER, 22 Years’ experi- 

ence in Buying, Selling and Merchandising 
medium and high priced footwear, specializing 
in Children’s Shoes. Thorough knowledge of all 
Department and Chain Store operations. 44 
years old; married; employed; available on short 
notice. Address #228, care Boot & Shoe Re- 
sorden, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 





EXPERIENCED, ENTHUSIASTIC SHOE- 

MAN, forty-six years of age; seventeen 
years selling Medium and Better Grades of 
Men’s and Women’s Shoes, also Children’s. 
Any location. Dependable. Prefer South or 
West. Excellent references. Address #233, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





YOUNG MAN, DRAFT DEFERRED, 17 
years’ diversified shoe experience. Formerly 
Assistant and Manager of a Shoe Store, desires 
Cc ous and alert; better price 
shop preferred. Willing to leave city. Looking 
for post-war opportunity. Address #243. care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SHOE SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY SEA- 
SONED, and adaptable to any retail selling 
and clientele; draft exempt; good habits. Pre- 
fer Minnesota, Wisconsin or Middlewest. Ad- 
dress #240, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y¥ 


ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER, Shoe 

or Leather goods manufacturer. Twenty 
years’ experience every office position. Pres- 
ently engaged traveling Cost Auditing Position 
War Industry. Family man, 44, University Ac- 
counting Degree. Address Box #236, care Boot 
& Shoe peewee, 209 South State Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Iil. 


UYER - MANAGER, 25 years’ experience in 

Buying and Selling both Ladies’ and Men's. 
Thorough knowledge of Chain and Department 
Store operations. Available at once. Anywhere. 
Address #250, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


23 YEARS’ MEN’S HIGH GRADE RE- 
TAIL SHOE EXECUTIVE. Supervising, 
Buying and Styling. Exceptional Record. Pre- 
fers New York Metropolitan area. Available 
immediately. Address #252, care Boot & Shoe 
a 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
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SHOE SALESMAN—SIDELINE— To jae intro. 
duce a newly developed adjustable Arch Sup. 

port to the Shoe Stores. Now x 

manent and nationwide selling “a 

Many territories available. 

basis. Pocket size sample. Write immedi 

——s —— _— “or now ree territor. 

covered. 

STEP APPLIANCE COMPANY 317 want 

INGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOUR 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 














Mannufacturer’s 
Representative 


Let us represent you now or post- 
war in St. Louis and Chicago. 

(1) We are acquainted with all 
Chain Stores and large operators 
and visit them regularly 

(2) Adequate space to carry stock 
and display room located on Wash- 
ington Avenue in St. Louis. 

(3) Will work on commission basis, 

Address 


Box 251, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
1221 Leoust Street, St. Louies 3, Me. 














FOR SALE 


MODERN SHOE STORE, FULLY 
EQUIPPED ready for business; large New 
York State city; excellent location. Owner wil 
remove stocks to other stores. $3,000 buys leas, 
all fixtures, and new front. ae — 

long term can be arranged. Act qui 
Address #321, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. 








ONE Landis Finisher, Model No. 63-R, with 
Trimmer. Right hand finisher. Price ree 
BOLL SHOE STORE, Sheldon, Iowa. 


sonable. 





FOUR THOUSAND FEET WHITE SHEB?- 
SKIN (PIGTEX), clean, soft, suitable ix 
Slippers and Children’s Shoes, at very ream 
able price, for sale. Address #245, care Bot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





SHOE REPAIR BUSINESS FOR SALE ip 
conjunction with Retail Shoe Store; is aveil 
able because of death. It is an —— prot 
itable business. Full equipm Inquire: 
STANDARD SHOE STORE. 3 376 SAGINAW 
STREET, SOUTH, FLINT, MICHIGAN. 





FOR SALE 


LADIES FULL pinnae peep HOSIERY, 
irregulars and seconds better grades. 
MAGNOLIA HOSIERY COMPANY, 35 N. 
Third Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





FOR SALE: LADIES SHOE PARLOR 
Hours 10-6 P.M. Selling on account 
death of owner. Good living assured. Can gift 
references. Small investment—reasonable rent 
Cas ~ wd rigid investigation. Act quickly. With 

without stock. Jersey location. SYLVIA'S. 
1110 KINGS HIGHWAY, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 








a box number a ¢ 
address should be cou 

The rate for all dleptay 

advertising is 


ay clangited in 





The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” 
Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. 
When desired twelve words 


advertisement 
should be added for the address. 


—n is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
vance. 


Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. 


Minimum charge, $1.25. 


In all other cases each word of the 
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"LINE WANTED 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Ma aS ACE, IN NEW 


vy EE: ive wire or- 
Be’ Shoe Shoes ton dis distribution i ;- 4 ding 

Give complete details in first letter. 
eit #239, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 Bast 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


EXPER XPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH 
ey on geet oo ~~ 





—_—— 


ee 

Boece: anes Br f quali y Bed. 
m 4. ne of quality 

wom Slippers; also Rubber Footwear. Com- 


dress #247, care Boot Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York .. N. ¥. 


GHOE SALESMAN WITH LARGE FOL- 

hgh yy of South Carolina, 
Georgia lorida wants Line of better grade 
gn-rationed Play-Shoes. A-1 Accounts and 
references. Address #246, care Boot & Shoe 
oer. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
v7, N. Y. 


ean EXPERIENCED, WANTS 
OF BETTER WOMEN’S NOVEL- 
Ty HOHOES for the South. Commission. Have 
large following among best accounts and first 
dass references. Address #244, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. ° 











LINE OF QUALITY LADIES’ soe 
SLIPPERS, Play Shoes, or Hi Grade 
Women’s Novelties. Have Show _ A. in 
Marbridge Building. Finest Clientele. Can as- 
game entire output of factory. Addres #241, 
ere Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SALESMAN COVERING MIDDLE WEST 

STATES for past twenty years, calling on 
Tobbers, Chains, and other volume retail out- 
its is open for an immediate factory connec- 
fion. Will consider Men’s, Women’s, Boys’ or 
Girls’ specialty Line or popular Line of Felts. 
Address £249, care Boot & Shoe - ee 100 
Bast 42nd Street, New York 17, N. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WV: ANTED: WOMEN’S BLACK KID HIGH 
SHOES, GOODYEAR WELTS. Inter- 
ested in any number of pairs. Send samples, 
fie sheet and price. GEORGE A. HART- 
MANN, Box 204, Valley Cottage. N. Y. 











SHOE STORE, OR SHOE AND GENERAL 

DRY GOODS wanted. Write full details. 
Will entertain cash transaction. Address #242. 
are Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


—————— 
——— 








Ad Campaign Features 
Men’s Shoes 


Providence, R. I.—Four months ago 
the Chas. T. Heilborn Shoe Co., here, 
started an aggressive campaign on be- 
half of its men’s shoes. As in most 
retail shoe stores, the men’s department 
had been somewhat neglected, and fur- 
thermore a slump in men’s shoe sales 
seemed in the offing, unless the situa- 
tion were reversed with some advertis- 
ing. The store has always been a con- 
sistent advertiser, but this time the 
emphasis was to be on men’s shoes. 

That the activity has been a success 
is evidenced by the fact that men’s shoe 

have increased beyond that antici- 
pated when the campaign was planned. 
new male customers have been 
added to the files, and the store’s per- 
sonalized fittings service has been well 
publicized wherever complaints of tired, 
aching feet are heard. 


“We undertook this campaign,” ex- 
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Men's Women's Children's 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Dealers 


SHOES BOUGHT 








Quality Shoe 


CASH PAID FOR 
SHOE STORES 
CLOSE OUTS, JOB LOTS 
SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


B. SABIN 
98 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-2515 











SELL US YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
and convert into CASH & RATION CURRENCY 
any quantity and at fair prices 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ce. 4898 








WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobe” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 17-788. 





SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 


SAM CAMITTA & SONS 
95 Reade St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 1906 











WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & CEASAR 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
We buy ty A of shoes frea 
a ae manufacturers. 
Visit our new 


108-110 Duane Street, New Yori 
Phene: WOrth 2-5377 and S878 and S579 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 a. 4th th St et ae od Pa. 














plains Frederick F. Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent and ‘treasurer. “because of the 
present situation in the men’s shoe mar- 
ket. With thousands of the younger 
men overseas and in the armed forces 
in this country, the market is confined 
principally to older men. These are 
oftentimes men with more foot troubles, 
men who need corrective footwear, 
properly fitted and periodically adjust- 
ed to take care of foot changes. 

“It is this market that makes up our 
greatest potential. With this thought 
in mind, we have been appealing to 
these older men and men who are con- 
scious of the need of foot comfort.” 

Advertising of column width about six 
inches in length has appeared, and is 
still running, in the Providence Sun- 
day Journal and the Evening Buletin. 
Copy carries such headings as “Walk 
into comfort,” “Two feet from comfort” 
and “A personal question.” The latter 
piece of copy asks, “How much do you 
weigh?” reminding men that the bones 
of the feet must support the entire 
weight. The theme in all copy is that 
of comfort, since that is what men seem 
to want. 

All copy carries the reminder “Walk 





into comfort, walk into the Chas. T. 
Heilborn Shoe Company.” This byline 
seems to have impressed many men, ac- 
cording to Heilborn salesmen, who re- 
port that men come in stating that they 
are looking for foot comfort and have 
come in after reading some of the 
newspaper advertisements. 


The same comfort theme and byline 
are used in the store’s radio advertising 
which is heard five days a week over a 
local station. On Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays, there are 
spot announcements at 2:45 P. M. On 
Sundays there is a 10-minute program 
of music and transcribed commercial 
skits running from 11:30-11:40 A. M. 

In addition to plugging the theme of 
comfort, newspaper and radio messages 
emphasize the fact that customers 
should return from time to time to have 
the shoes adjusted for perfect fit. Peo- 
ple are told that, as they wear these 
shoes and their feet improve, these pe- 
riodic adjustments help the feet and 
give greater freedom from foot pains 
and aches. This adjustment service 
helps to give the store its large per- 
centage of repeat business, and keeps 
customers conscious of the health of 
their feet. 








FIT BETTER TO SELL BETTER 
with the better BRANNOCK 


Scientific heel-to-ball, heel-to-toe 
and width measurements instantly 
made with The BRANNOCK 
DEVICE. Universally used, in 
majority of American shoe 
stores,—by Army and Navy shoe 
fitters—and in global service. 


Adult Model for men and women 


$15.00 
Junior Model for children $12.50 
veilable at special cooperative price if 


A 
ordered through certain shoe manufacturers 
—for this list and full details write te... 





—here's how to get 


More Business! 
HE Vincent Edwards idea Clipping 


Service has over 
Each order fil 
wont; 


users. 

sae 
req 
usually 


va service and the | short 
trial offer. No SOhganen st course. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Heute soll me more aot Re ol aon. 
wma 

















Takes Over Store 


ARLINGTON, WasH.—Arthur E. Kim- 
ball, of Bothell, Wash., north of Seat- 
tle, has taken over Reed’s dry goods 
store, and has changed the name to 
Kimball’s. 





84 


with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 


FOOT COMFORT easily 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal feet. Our Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre 
pared fiuids, give the 
proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any fullness or 
wrinkles in leather or fab- 
ric are easily shrunk with- 
out harm. 


Curved type Iren 
Special combination offer $32.50 (fluids 
included in above prices). 


Send your order or write for detail informatics. 





E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


] 121 EB. Gist Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Canada Ups Exports 
Of Rubber Footwear 


MONTREAL, CANADA— Canada’s ex- 
ports of rubber boots and shoes were 
trebled in volume and quadrupled in 
value in May, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics report which 
shows exports totalling 96,155 pairs, 
valued at $127,451, compared with 31,- 
358 pairs, valued at $33,920 in May, 
1943. In April, the exports were 16,- 
231 pairs, valued at $18,184, which 
compared with 26,831 pairs, valued at 
$29,237 in April last year. 

Exports of rubber-soled canvas shoes 
were 4,773 pairs, valued at $3,760, in 
May this year, compared with 1,500 
pairs, valued at $1,532 in the previous 
May. In April, exports of these shoes 
were 805 pairs, valued at $768, com- 
pared with 4,600 pairs, valued at $3,450 
the preceding April. Only 96 pairs of 
rubber-soled canvas shoes, valued at 
$170, were imported in May, and in 
that month there were also imported 
17 pairs of rubber boots and shoes, 
valued at $83, compared with 132 pairs, 
valued at $548. 





H. W. Lambrecht President 
Of Dixon-Bartlett Co. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the 
Dixon-Bartlett Co., the resignation of 
William H. Norris as president, on ac- 
count of ill-health, was regretfully ac- 
cepted. The following were then elected 
as officers: 

President, Henry W. Lambrecht; vice- 
vice-president, John O, Needles; vice- 
president, Ralph K. Warner; treasurer, 
Noble A. Lewis, and secretary, T. Paul 
Tankersley. 


FIT COMES FIRST Review of the 







Retail Trade 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 


sale. In still others, however, the sale 
was still continuing at the end of the 
first five days. One boys’ department 
in a popular price store had reduced 
its $4 and $5 shoes to $2.98 because 
the sale of these shoes at the origingl 
price had fallen off sharply due to the 
fact that customers doubted the qual- 
ity of boys’ shoes retailing at those 
prices. 
. In the women’s departments, the 
percentage (5 instead of 3 per cent as 
in the men’s) gave a better oppor. 
tunity to do some real business and to 
clean out old stock. Many of these 
women’s departments were doing a 
rushing business on the first morning. 
In others it took one or two days be 
* fore the crowds began to flock in. 
With past experience of this kind of 
sale the stores were much better able 
to handle the situation. Where any 
quantity of shoes was put on sale, 
tables, arranged and marked accord- 
ing to sizes, were used. As a result 
the sales were made with a minimum 
number of clerks employed. A variety 
of colors was put out, with navy and 
beige the strongest after the staples. 
Some whites were put on sale; last 
year’s shoes that had not been moved 
in many cases. In general, however, 
the scarcity of white shoes meant that 
stores were unwilling to put them on 


sale. 





Army Places Orders for 
Leather and Shoes 


Boston, Mass.—Recent contract 
awards made by the Boston Quarter- 
master Corps include a total of 85,900 
pounds of sole leather of one kind & 
another, and 260,268 pairs of sok 
leather __ taps. Miscellaneous _ shoe 
awards include the following: 

Low quarter tan shoes, 24,000 pairs, 
Brown Shoe Co. Combat service boots, 
6000 pairs, Endicott-Johnson Corpora 
tion; and 12,000, R. P. Hazzard Oo 
Women’s field shoes, 204 pairs, The 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co. Service shoes 
with reversed uppers, 1798 pairs, A. 
R. Hyde & Sons Co. Women’s bedroom 
slippers, 1180 pairs, Apt Bros. Mfg. 
Co. Hip rubber boots, 3600 pairs, 
Tyer Rubber Co.; and 7000, Servus 
Rubber Co. Football shoes, 290 pairs, 
Witchell-Sheill Co. Boxing shoes, 300 
pairs, Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co.; 400, 
Witchell-Sheill Co.; and 665, John T. 
Biddell, Inc. Laced leather boots with 
legging top, 104 pairs, J. M. Connell 
Shoe Co. Army nurses’ white shoes, 
87 pairs, The Green Shoe Mfg. @ 
Women’s low service shoes, 493 pair’, 
George E. Keith Co. 
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acter. This would be akin to the mer- 
chant shouting at the top of his voice 
to call attention to his wares, and then, 
when he had something extra to sell, he 
gould not out-shout himself, and con- 
sequently his efforts would be futile. 
So with displays, strive to make the 
work uniform, and in keeping with 
circumstances. 

There are now on the market many 
jnexpensive materials especially made 
for use in show window background 
construction. For example, there is 
wall board of many varieties. Imita- 
tion paper, such as marble, onyx, wood- 
grain, bark, basket weave, burlap, 
floral designs and many others will be 
found suitable for covering plateaux, 
panels, pedestals, etc. On the other 
hand, where you desire to spend a little 
more on a setting you may use felt, 
yelour, velvet, plush and other suitable 
materials that produce excellent finish- 
@. Then, in addition to these cover- 
ings, there are now on the market orna- 
ments made from papier mache, wood 
and Plaster Paris that can be finished 
in any color and serve admirably as 
decorative embellishments. On the other 
hand, there are floral decorations of all 
types suitable to the season of year in 
which it is desired to use them. 

By combining such decorative ma- 
terials as outlined above into settings 
one can develop and work out attrac- 
tive and inexpensive sets for displaying 
footwear to the best possible advantage. 
In many cases the effectiveness is pro- 
duced mostly through simplicity and 
& good harmonious color scheme. The 
best method to provide continuity 
through all your windows is to follow 
out one color scheme, and furthermore 
do not use over three colors. This 
scheme makes the best effect through- 
out the front of the store. 


For those who prefer to obtain pro- 
fessional results with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and effort, use of 
& good window display service is recom- 
mended. 

Before going into the description of 
the Autumn display settings presented 
herewith, it is worth while to suggest 
that economy can be served by the use 
of natural materials which can be se- 
cured from the nearby woods or from 
some local farmer or junk man. These 
consist of old wagon or buggy wheels, 
old weather beaten boards, corn stalks, 
sheafs of wheat tied into neat bundles, 
seythes, logs, branches of trees, natural 

sprays, such as red-oak, pin-oak 
and scarlet-oak. These varieties of 
Natural leaves hold up much better than 
others. Pumpkins, squashes, apples, 
ete, can also be used. In addition to 
these there are now on the market 
Autumn colored grass mats that can 
be laid on the floors of the windows, 
Which in addition can have a quantity 
of natural or artificial leaves strewn 
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Put Autumn Color in Your Windows 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


over them to provide a realistic effect. 

The sketch at the top of the page 
shows what can be done with wall- 
board. Let us take the white oak leaf 
as an example. Cut out three leaves 
from wall board to fit into the cycle of 
your dimensions of your window dis- 
play space. Paint them in one flat 
color, say a delicate orange which in 
turn can be shaded off at the edges with 
a scraggly brush dipped into a light 
yellow and red. These are set at the 
back and held in position by means of 
one by two wooden strips, by leaning 
them against the background to provide 
a slanting position on which shoes can 
be displayed as suggested in sketch 
number three. Placed in front of this 
is an artist’s palette cut from wallboard. 

Through the thumb hole opening 
place two or three large paint brushes 
which can be made from small dowels 
for the handles. The brushes can be 
made from cut strips of paper painted 
to show the natural color. Dabs of 
paint can be made on the palette to 
show the colors of the shoes. Three 
platforms as shown can be used in con- 
nection and in conjunction with pedes- 
tals, fixtures, etc. 

For the smaller setting we come to 
the use of the wagon wheel and old 
weather beaten boards as the main 
basis of the set. Simplicity is the key- 
note. Size of same depends on the 
size of window. First make up the 
old fence in sections so you will be 
able to get into the window. Attach 
the boards to one another by two wood- 
en strips. If unable to get the weather 
beaten boards you can stain them down 
with water or oil colors very easily. 

Next comes the wheel, which no doubt 
when secured is soiled, rusty and dirty 
looking. It would not look well this 
way in a display, so give it a coat of 
brown or green paint. You can also 
add some striping to enhance its effect. 
With an Autumn colored grass mat and 
Autumn colored leaves strewn over, you 
can then add artificial foliage over the 
wheel, top of fence and along the base, 
using ferns or foliage. 





Sees Association Need 


RocHesTer, N. Y.—“In a world or- 
ganized all about us and in a business 
that is steadily becoming more special- 
ized and complicated, this is no time 
for a shoe retailer to try to stand aloof 
and play a lone hand,” says John J. 
Moore, president of the New York State 
Shoe Retailers Association in its 
bulletin, urging an increase in member- 
ship, adding: 

“We need this organization now more 
than ever before. United in it—help- 
ing each other to meet problems that 
are common to all of us—building loyal 
friendships—we can go forward to new 
success in a field that serves humanity.” 




















Fall 
HA, Gaaaeh Bags 


for immediate delivery 


Let us ship an assortment of fast- 
moving styles based upon past ex- 
perience. Prices: $22.50 to $54.00 
per doz. Shipments prepaid on 
orders of over two dozen. These 
bags are competitively priced. 


819 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











| 
| 
| RUDMAN HAND BAG COMPANY 


Shoe Fair 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67] 


materials and manpower and curtailed 
productive facilities. It is planned to 
confine the activities of this conference 
to only those essentials which should 
be given consideration at this time. 

“You are cordially invited to exhibit 
and participate in this Postwar Confer- 
ence which is under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the National Shoe Retailers As- 
sociation and the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. There 
will be an ample number of display 
rooms provided in hotels where exhibits 
are to be held. 

“It is recommended that attendance 
be limited to actual buyers and sellers. 
Reservations for exhibit space will be 
made according to the conditions of 
application. 

The members of the Joint Committee 
who signed the statement are: 

Manufacturers: Guy E. Manley, W. 
W. Stephenson, Harold C. Keith, Fred- 
erick A. Miller and Roger A. Selby. 

Retailers: Owen W. Metzger, L. E. 
Langston, Harry E. Fontius, M. A. Mit- 
telman and Louis F. Tuffly. 

Those desiring to exhibit at the In- 
dustry Postwar Conference and Market 
Week of the National Shoe Fair, who 
have not received an official application, 
may obtain one by writing direct to 
headquarters in the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 














Order Now to insure deliveries 


WINTER & CHRISTMAS 
' SPECIALTY 


Children’s Shearling Bootees, 
white only 


‘COZEES 





Booties made of whole white 
skins 
Shearling 
Sold in case lots 72 pr. only 
Sizes 5—2 


WAVERSHOE 
TRIMMING COMPANY 


92 Breecker Sr., New Yor« 12, N. Y. 








A Baging Gale 














C. A. Bain Treasurer of 
Stephen-Putney Shoe Co. 


RICHMOND, Va. — C. A. Bain was 
elected treasurer of the Stephen-Putney 
Shoe Company at a special meeting 
of stockholders Saturday, July 8. He 
succeeds the late A. H. Felthaus. H. C. 
Martin was elected third vice-president. 
Other officers are A. P. Cone, president; 
R. W. Williams and T. W. Brandt, vice- 
presidents, and H. L. Threadcraft (sec- 
retary. ' 





Adopt New Store Hours 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—Shoe stores of 
Rochester generally, as well as other 
downtown mercantile establishments, 
have adopted new hours for the re- 
mainder of the Summer. They will 
be closed all day Saturday and Monday 
until noon, but open from noon until 
9 o’clock Mondays, with the same busi- 
ness hours for Fridays. 

Many of the war plants, of which 
there are a great number in Rochester, 
have arranged their store hours so that 
employes can put in full time—a 48- 
hour-week—and at the same time have 
Saturday afternoon off, and this time 
is devoted generally to recreation. 

With the stores open two nights a 
week they are given about the same 
amount of time for shopping. 
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